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PENNSYLVANIA EDITIONS. 





These are the regular editions of these favorite books, /ogether with 


4 Geography of Pennsylvania, 


By J. P. WICKERSHAM, LL. D., State Supt. Publie Instruction. 





cal arrangement of matter, and unequaled in mechanical execution. 


THE 


NEW AMERICAN SERIES 


Of READERS and SPELLERS. 


Butler’s Literary Selections. 


works, and therefore feel competent to judge.’ —Cuan.es H. Davis. 





Readings and Recitations. Paper Edition, post-paid, 35 Cents ; Cloth, Extra, 75 Cents. 


J. H. BUTLER & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 





4 Si A 4 hE Introduc- 
Mitchell's New Primary Geography, Pennsylvania Edition, - - - “50 
Mitchell's New Intermediate Geography, Pennsylvania Edition, - - 1.00 
Mitchell’s New Physical Geography, - - - - oye} a 


inge, 


.40 
.80 
.85 


Notg.--The above books make a complete, practical and elegant series for Public Schools ; sufficiently 
full in details; well adapted to the various grades in the city or country; containing beautiful maps, topi- 


- Please examine before adopting 
Geographies. 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and Key, Sma/! Series, Names,on Rollerg, net, $10.00 


Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and Key, Small Series, no Names, on Rollers, net, 10.00 
Mitchell's New Outline Maps and Key, Larye Series, on Rollers, net, - + ¢ ~-20.00 


LATEST !:———__CH EAPEST!! —BEST!!! 

lntr Ex, |! intro, Ex. 
THE NEW AMERICAN FIRST READER,. . .13 .10| THE NEW AMERICAN FIPTHREADER,. . .60 .45 
THE NEW AMERICAN SECOND READER, . .20 .15 | THE NEW AMERICAN PRIMARY SPELLER, .14 .10 
THE NEW AMERICAN THIRD READER, . .33 .25 | THE NEW AMERICAN PRONOUNOING SPELLER, .29 .15 
THE NEW AMSRICAN FOURTH READER, . .40 .30. 

Just Ready 
e ca 
New American Arithmetics. 

Intro. Ex. } Intro Ex. 
THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIO, PART 1,.17 .13|THE NEW AMERICAN PRACTICAL == 
THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIO, PART,’ .27 .20/  ARITHMBTIO, BEING PARTS 2AND3, 50.40 
THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIC, PART 3,.37 «28! The Cheapest Series of Arithmetics Published. 


The very cream of “ old times, old books, old friends,” —Jni CNOEF ec veses “Lh aoe Je t pur 

, a “s* = -~ " . . ” , 7 7 - J eléia ~ 
chased the initial volume of the “ Ten-times- Ten Series,” and must say that 1am delighted with it, 
dt is the very best thing of the kind extant lam sure, for 1 have a large collection of kindred 


{ No. 1 issued March 10th.) ——————— Call! on or address, —-————- [ No. 2 ready August 10th.) 
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ance at the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which met at Erie, and the National 
Teachers’ Association, which met at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The full proceedings of 
the former appear in the present number of 
The Journal ; a sketch of the latter will be 
published in our next number. What we 
have to say here will take the form of a per- 
sonal narrative. 


f tap August weeks were spent in attend- 


ERIE. 

In company with the genial superinten- 
tendent of the county of Berks, we left 
Harrisburg on Monday afternoon, August 
13th. The night wasspent at Williamsport, 
whence a long ride over the Philadelphia 
and Erie Railroad, greatly shortened by the 
pleasant intercourse with teachers and 
friends who joined our party on the way, 
brought us to Erie in time for the evening 
session of the Association. This session 
was mainly occupied by Dr. S. P. May, of 
Ontario, in discussing the subject of Peda- 
cogical Museums. His address was of a 
very practical character, showing how such 
museums should be organized, and — 
great value to an educational system. Wed- 
nesday and Thursday were busy days with 
the Association and with us. ‘The work of 
the Association appears in the reports, but 
the unseen work of a general school officer 
at one of these meetings cannot be placed 
on paper. He is plied with a continual 
round of questions, to answer which taxes 
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AND NATIONAL. 


most severely both his time and energy 
Seclusion alone can bring him rest. 

The Association at Erie was not largely 
attended. The disturbances along the rail 
roads doubtless prevented the getting up of 
excursions, and perhaps caused individuals 
heretofore almost constant in their atten- 
dance to remain at home. ‘The West was 
scarcely better represented than the East. 
Pittsburgh did ‘little more to swell the list 
of members than Philadelphia. Still, it 
was a body fairly representing the various 
parts and the multiplied school interests of 
the state. Teachers were on hand represent- 
ing all grades of schools, and there was a 
fair sprinkling of superintendents, college, 
academy, and normal school men. 

The system adopted at West Chester 
electing delegates from the several counties 
was not fairly tested at this meeting. No 
prominence was given to the matter. The 
good that is in it was not brought out, and 
we hope every county will repeat the exper- 
iment next year at Reading. 


of 


The programme of exercises arranged by 
the Executive Committee was a good one, 
and it was carried out with but a single 
break—Mrs. Rickoff, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who was to have read a paper, telegraphed 
at the last moment that she could not be 
present, Fortunately her place was easily 
filled ; but nothing but the gravest reasons 
can justify a disappointment of this kind. 
We desire to add that no paper should ever 























































be read before the Association whose author 
is not present, or has not the 
ofa reason for being absent. A 
merely sends his paper and remains at home, 
or goes elsewhere, tacitly assumes a superi- 
ority over cther memters that, when under- | 
stood, must prove The plain 
English of it is that he thinks he 
struct others, but he has nothing to lea 
himself. He may take up their time, but 
they have nothing to present for which 
can afford to sacrifice his. 

Che programme allowed ample time 
but for som 


r got 


strongest kind | 


man who|] 


offensive. 


can n- 


discussion, which was right 
° reason the Association neve 
real hard work, and seemed to ha 
position to grapple in earnest with a1 
more difficult problems that now « 
at the hands of educators. [ 
having ‘‘a good t of making 
and enjoying fun, was, both in sé 
And perl 


feature of one 
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low? 
GOW 


ve n 
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solution 


ide 1 


of me,’’ 
ut, uppermost in its mind 
ifter all, this 
these Associations, 
lks over old times, acquaints himself w 
and new ways, tells 
cracks jokes, enjoys his holiday, and 
to ith little additior 
knowledge perhaps, but with renewe 
nd a freshened spirit. 


is the best 


One meets old frie 


new people 


back his school w 


L1it 
Superintendent Jones, of Erie, most 


siduously looked after the comfort of his 
guests, and the School Board richly « 
thanks they received for 


the of the Associat 


the 


} 


own members 


The exhibition of scholars’ work p 

by all the scholars in the public schools and 
conveniently displayed for examination, w 
worth a trip all the way to Ex 

There are few cities in the Stat that « 
eqt al it. We hope Reading will 1 

effort next summer. ‘The excursio1 

bay on Thursday afternoon was greatly 
joyed by all who participated in 

the few who were unfortunate enough 
placed in a position to be laughed at Be- 
sides the regular excursion, there were 

who took a sail in small parties on the | 

ind some of these became so enthu ti 
n their praises of the place and its deligl 
that they expressed themselves in favor « 


meeting at Erie every year. 
On the whole, while the Erie ting w 
by the the most 
fruitful’ meetings of the Association, it was 
one that will linger long in the memory as 
issociated with old and new friends, a de- 
lightful city, a hospitable people, and a 
series of unalloyed social pleasures. 
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ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas and Texas, were repre- 
sented by some of the ablest men in the 
Association. After much intercourse with 
these gentlemen, we cannot but think that 
the wounds of the nation are being healed, 
and that a union is about to be formed that 
will bring all sections of the country into 
closer and more fraternal relations than 
have heretofore ever existed. The leading 
men of the South seem to be anxious to learn 
the doctrine of free schools, that they may 


secure in the best possible way the fruit of 


universal education, which all have come to 
see is the only satvation for the republic. 

The programme of exercises, both in the 
General Association and in the several De- 
partments which met separately, was very 
rich and full; so much so, indeed, as to 
make it faulty. ‘The reading of the papers 
occupied nearly the whole time of the Asso- 
ciation, and little was left for discussion. 
So far as the General Association was con- 
cerned, there was nota single strong debate 
on any question, and the same is true to a 
great extent of the Departments. A special 
session was appointed for the discussion of 
the question of the ‘‘ Relations of Education 
and Labor,’’ a question, at this time, full of 
interest, but a long paper read out of place 
so shortened the time that there was no force 
or warmth in the brief debate that followed. 

The papers read were, many of them, much 
too long. ‘Their authors were also mistaken 
in the kind of matter wanted by such an 
Association. They traveled over old, 
beaten ground, just as if nothing had been 
done in all the years that are past, just as if 
nothing could now be taken for granted as 
known. ‘The teachers assembled at Louis- 
ville are well versed in professional litera- 
ture; what they want is new facts, fresh dis- 
coveries, the results of deeper investigations. 
Formal lectures, addresses, are not what 
such an occasion requires ; but short, pointed 
statements of facts, laws, theories, supposed 
to be unknown. 

But even with these drawbacks, the meet- 
ing was on the whole a successful one so- 
cially, intellectually,and professionally. The 
headquarters of the Association were at 
the Galt House; and here in its spacious 
parlors more good was probably done for 
the cause of education by private confer- 
ences among the members of the Association 
than by the public meetings in Liederkranz 
Hall. Among the papers read, too, will be 
found several of rare value; and here and 
there in the discussion a new idea was struck 











out that will grow and produce fruit in due 
time. 

The Association adjourned on Thursday 
evening. A day spent in MammotheCave, 
and another at Ashland, late the home of 
Henry Clay and now the seat of Kentucky 
University, concluded our stay in Ken- 
tucky. A rapid run from Lexington to 
Lancaster brought us home in time for 
work Monday, August 2oth. 
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THE STATE ASSOCIATION.?* 
“T°HE Twenty fourth Annual Session of 

the State Teachers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania assembled in the court-house 


lat Erie, on ‘Tuesday morning, August 7th, 


1877, and was called to order by the Presi 
dent, Prof. George L. Maris. 

Rev. J. C Wilson, of the Presbyterian 
Church, read from the ‘Scriptures (Job 
xxviii,), and offered prayer. 

Supt. H. S. Jones, of Erie, then delivered 
the following 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Mr. President and Fellow-Members of 
ers’ Association of the Commonwealth of Pens a 
vania ; Speaking for this section of the St 
especially for this city, the chosen plac f your 
twenty-fourth annual session, it affords me ]| found 
pleasure to pronounce words of welcome on this 
ocCasl1on, ' 

An organization of educators that has liv 
active and influential life for nearly q ter of a 
century, can but be welcome to any intelligent com- 
munity within the borders of our country It is not 
difficult to show that the labors of the Association 
are intimately connected with the educational pro- 
gress ol the siate; that it has been l ] W € il 
arousing and enlightening public sentiment ar in 
developing a common-school system that suffers noth 


ing by comparison with any other, and according to 


the united judgment of many leading minds, stands 
without.a peer—a model worthy of study and close 
imitation, 

You are welcomed, not as a band of “| per philos- 
ophers’”’ who do their work of reform by re ng S- 
paraging essays and the passing of ibortive resolu 
tions; but you come as earnest, devoted, } tical 
workers in the cause, who know right we the 
amount of patience, foresight, energy, perseverance 
and faith essential to successful results, 

Neither do you come as a special class, for you 
represent the -whole school machinery of our 1 
State. The programme you offer us hay pily compre 
hends the salient features of our educational! system 
It introduces Lafayette College, which, throu; 
eral bequests and wise management, has, in the words 
of Donald G. Mitchell, ** made a dash into the front 
rank of our colleges.”” Washington, justly proud of 
its long list of graduates who have become distin 
guished in public life; Franklin and Marshall, noted 


* Proceedings reported by J. D. Pyotr, Lancaster, Pa, 
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that the committee had met and published 
the result of their deliberations in Zhe School 
Journal, according to instructions, That re- 
port is before the teachers of the State, and 
the duty of the Committee is done. 

On motion of Dr. Geo. P. Hays, of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, the published 
report of the Committee was referred to the 
Executive Committee, with instructions to 
bring the subject before the Association at 
some convenient time during this session. 

The Committee on Salaries of Secretary 
and Ticket Agent reported progress, and 
asked to be continued until the arrival of 
absent members, which was agreed to. 

The Committee on Local Supervision 
were notified that they would be expected 
to report to-morrow. 

AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION. 

Prof. A. N. Raub, of Lock Haven, gave 
notice that he would propose the following 
amendment to Article VIII. of the Consti- 
tution: 

Insert after the words “ Executive Committee,” the 
following: ‘of whom the person receiving the high 
est number of votes at the annual election for mem 
bers of said committee shall be chairman.” 

Prof. I. S. Geist, of Marietta, gave notice 
that he would offer the following amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-Laws : 

Strike out of Article III. of the Constitution the 
words “a Ticket Agent;’’ strike out Article VII. 
entirely; and in Seciion 3 of the By-Laws strike out 
the words, “‘and the Ticket Agent $50.” 

Supt. A. D. Glenn, of Armstrong, gave 
notice that he would offer the following 
amendment to Art. XI. of the Constitution : 

Strike out the word “ second”’ before ** Tuesday in 
August,” and insert “ first.” 

DELEGATES IN ATTENDANCE, 

The roll of counties was called to ascer- 
tain how many delegates had been elected, 
under the resolution adopted at last session, 
to represent county institutes. The follow- 
ing counties responded: Butler, Chester, 
Delaware, Lancaster, Lehigh, Mercer, and 
Washington. Additional delegates were 
afterwards reported to the enrolling officers, 
all of whom will be found in the list of mem- 
bers, designated by an asterisk (*) after 
their names. 

None of the delegates reported any in- 
structions from their constituencies in regard 
to business to be brought before the Associ- 
ation. 

ERIE SCHOOLS. 
Supt. Jones invited the members of the 





body to visit the school buildings of the city, 
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and stated that in the High School the work 
of pupils for the last term was on exhibition. 
ENROLLMENT. 

The President announced that enrollment 
of members was now in order, any one pres- 
ent being entitled to a certificate of mem 
bership upon paying a fee of $1.00. But 
three members of the Enrolling Committee 
being present (A. B. Dunning, jr., I S. 
Geist, and Miss Carrie E. , the va- 
cancies were filled by the appointment of 
Mr. James Burns and Miss A. C: Kilbourne, 
after which they proceeded to business, 
which occupied the remainder of the morn 
ing session. 


Bemus 


> 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


‘THE Association was called to order at 
two o'clock, and opened with music 
a boating song, by a chorus under the 
leadership of Prof. S. K. White. 
President Maris read his Inaugural Ad 
dress on ‘fA Thorough and Efficient System 
of Public Schools.” 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


GEO, L. MARIS. 


THAT every child is entitled to instruct t the 
public expense, is a principle so well tablished 
that it is no longer seriously questioned. But to wl 
extent public instruction should be carried appears to 

ttled hle : 
be an unsettled problem. 

Though there would seem to be no need of argu 
ment to show the necessity of publi Lj ttoa 
thorough and efficient m of publi /s in a 
Republic, the opposition to the higher grades of such 
a system comes from so respectable a source a re- 


quire attention. 
THE STATE AND EDUCATED MEN 
The first proposition demanding consid 


Does the State derive no benefit from college and 
university culture, equivalent to the expense attend- 
ing the support of such institutions? 


That the State has need of men of ripe scholarship, 


' 


no one will deny; but to what 
herself of the talent of her most cultured sons, many 


extent she has availed 


are not informed. I have spent some time, with the 
best means at my command, to ascertain what is the 
true relation of education to national prosperity, and 
the following is presented as a very close approxima 
tior’to the truth: Of the fifty-six (56) signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, thirty (30) were college 
graduates, and only fifteen were not liberally edu- 
cated; there were thirty-nine (39) framers of the 
Constitution of the United States; of these, seventeen 


(17) were college men, and only two se/f-educated , 
of the Senate of the First Congress, fifteen (15) were 


college-bred, and eleven (11) received a less liberal 
education; sixteen (16) different then have been 


elected President of the U. S,; of these, eleven (11 
received the equivalent of a college education, and 
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to instruct youth at low prices; and all useful knowl- 
edge shall be duly encouraged and promoted in one 
or more universities.’”’” This clause remained sub- 
stantially the same for almost 100 years, and in the 
Constitution of 1873 a broader and more comprehen- 
sive article takes its place: “‘ The General Assembly 
shall provide for the maintenance and support of a 
thorough and efficient system of public schools, 


wherein all the children of thisCommonwealth above 
the age of six years may be educated.” 

From what has been said, it is clear that both his- 
tory and justice are on the side of public support to 
higher institutions of ,learning, and the only question 
remaining is the expediency of such a system. Can 
the State inaugurate and enforce a better system of 
education than private enterprise ? 

To solve this problem, we must call in the experi 
ence of other States and other nations that have had a 
larger experience than we. Prussia and France in 
the old country will furnish the material we need to 
make our comparison, and Massachusetts and Michi- 
gan will throw light upon the development of a ra- 
tional system in America. During the last years of 
the eighteenth century, and the early years of the 
present, France was the ruling country of Europe, 
and Prussia was one of the inferior powers; to-day, 
after a lapse of two generations, Prussia is the fore- 
most country of Europe. Only afew years ago, when 
war was imminent between Prussia and France, every 
one wondered at the audacity of the little German 
state in attempting to grapple with such a power as 
France; but, after a few months of active operations, 
had shown that her self-confidence was well grounded, 
how we all wondered at the result! Many theories 
were propounded to explain the unexpected issue of 
the war. Now, however, the cause is patent to all. 
France depended upon the boasted voluntary system 
for the education of her children, while Prussia had 


elaborated and enforced the best system of public 


schools the world has yet seen! 

France had been great in the past because she had 
been the country of the greatest scientific men of the 
last century, but, content with her present acquire 
ments, she was making no advancement; while Prus- 
sia, chagrined at her defeat in the wars of the last 
century, had discerned what no other power seemed 
to understand, that supremacy in war or peace de 
pends upon the general intelligence of her people, 
and the possession of the highest culture by her states 
men—a lesson unconsciously taught her by the France 
of the last centurv. 

It was not until the year 1808 that Wilhelm Von 
Humboldt assumed the control of the schools, actuated 
by the thought so well expressed by himself: “ The 
thing is o/ to let the schools and universities go on 
in a drowsy and impotent routine ; the thing is to 
raise the culture of the nation ever higher and higher 
by their means.” 

Under his inspiring hand the German schools sprang, 
as if by magic, to the front crank, a position they main- 
tain, without a rival, at the present day. The Ger 
mans are proud of their schools, and well they may 
be, for the very name of Germany has become a syn- 
onym for the highest learning throughout the civilized 
world, They alone seem thoroughly to understand 
what Matthew Arnold affiims: “ A public system of 
schools is indispensable in modern communities, 
From the moment you seriously desire to have your 
schools efficient, the question between public and 
private schools is settled.”’ * * % “ We 
must not hope to improve, effectually, the secondary 
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advanced in the colonial days of the la have been 
most fully developed. While Massachuse has 
good system ol elementary and secon y no 
she has failed to car yut her system ca 
end a regula gradation from the prima es to 
a complete univer course. H ! 1 
her system so well begun two hun l ne 
made Harvard University the culm t of 
grand organization extending over the ) 
that the whole were governed by the | sa 
head, she would to-day deserve the pre yn 
of rivaling the best German University, and « in 
it is not too late to av | herself of the ly Tt: 
already possesses, It has been left, toa 
State that was not admitted into the Unior fter 
Harvard had celebrated her two-hund: Lnn l- 
sary, to be the fir {to carry into etlect ( m ple y 
tem of schools, with each grade lool ng e one 
above, and deriving from it inspirati eased 
effort. Though the University of Michigan n 
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takes rank among the foremost in tl nd by 
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now the new State of Michigan can ju of a 
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It seems to mean utter impossibility to m in 
efficient system of publ choo is we 
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teen years has satisfied me that the h of the 
public schools has well-nigh reached ux, if 
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schools can produce their best fruit only when the 
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As has been well said: *“* When we attem » di- 
vorce advanced from preliminary edu re 
simply persisting in cutting the whole ma he 
and boughs and blossoms of educat n the 
trunk ; and when we succeed in rearing trees 
by persistently sawing off all their upper h, and 
leaving the bare trunk, then, and not t n, can 
we have goodly systems of primary and secondary 
public schools, while we cut off from them the whole 
development of higher education,” 

Thaddeus Stevens, n his celebrated ippe I ivo 
of public support for higher schools, u e im- 
portant words: “ The degree of civilization in- 


tellectual cultivation of every nation on « 
be ascertained and accurately estimated by t 
of encouragement which they give, not by 


contributions, for these only show private 
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that which would best promote her highest welfare ; 
but, judging from her past progress in educational 
development, I am encouraged to hope that the day 
is not far distant when, by the liberal provision of 
her Legislature, supplemented by the bounty of her 
citizens, such a system of schools shall be established 
within her borders as will attract the admiration of 
the world. May her liberality be such, that none 
but able men and women shall occupy the positions 
in her high schools, and the best talent of both 
Europe and America be induced to accept the chairs 
in her Universitiy. 


The discussion of the paper was postponed 
for the present. 

Music—‘‘Nearer Home.” 

Dr. Thos. G. Apple, President of Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Relation of Colleges to 
Common Scho@ls,’’ 


RELATION OF COLLEGES TO COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


THOMAS G. APPLE, D. D. 


, DUCATION in its rudimentary stages and in 
4 its nig her forms constitutes one general process, 


in which the different stages are held together in or- 
ganic union. This must be so, because truth is a 


concrete unity, and as all the branches of education 
have truth in some form for their study, it is plain that 
they must stand in recessary organic relation to each 
other. Soalso, the human mind is a unity, and there 
fore its education and culture must be one organic 
process from beginning to end. What is true of 
a particular science, as for instance Mathematics 
or Language, that each part finds its true significance 
only in its relation to all the parts and to the whole, 
is equally true of the whole circle of studies that enter 
into the idea of a complete education. 

In this organic process the higher determines and 
moulds the character of the lower, and not vice versa. 
The end of education, considered either in its moral 
or merely intellectual aspects, rules as a plastic power 
in the elementary forms from the very beginning. No 
one can properly lay the foundation of a bulding un- 
less he knows the character of the superstructure that 
is to be erected upon it. The seed always carries in 
itself the complete type of the plant that is to 
grow up from it. This proposition is coming to be 
more and more acknowledged in the growing im- 
portance that attaches to primary education. Not 
only is it considered necessary that good teachers 
should be engaged in the primary schools, but the 
attention of the best educators is directed to the dis- 
cussion of the fundamental principles that enter into 
all primary education. 

It belongs to the province of higher education to 
make such fundamental principles the subject of at 
tention in the form of phzlosophic study. This indeed 
is the meaning of philosophy in the proper sense, as 
distinguished from mere science. Philosophy is the 
knowledge of knowledge, the science of sciences. 
Higher education is distinguished from the lower, 
therefore, not merely in that it comprehends a more 
extended course of study, but especially in that it 
comes to a relative completion in the study of those 
general principles of all knowledge which in the end 
must mould and determine all education in its lower 
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the State, but by the different church organizations 
and private beneficence. This is true of the colleges 
in Pennsylvania. These institutions have grown up 
under the protection, if not the guardianship of the 
State, and they serve an important purpose in provid- 
ing for the interests of liberal culture in general, and 
in educating young men for the liberal professions. 
Some of them in former times received pecuniary aid 
from the State. Although not under the direct su- 
pervision of the State, they belong to what may be 
called an estate in the Commonwealth, and should 
therefore be recognized by the State, 

The first question, now, that may arise, is, whether 
the State should ignore these institutions, endowed 
and maintained by its citizens in this free way, and 
sét about organizing separate institutions of a higher 
grade for its own independent purposes? By no 
means, we should answer. If, indeed, these institu- 
tions were of such a character that a large or consid- 
erable portion of its citizens could not have their 
wants satisfied in them, we might perhaps answer dif- 
ferently ; but we know that while the colleges of this 
State are generally under the control of some religious 
body, the course of education mainiained in them is 
of such a character as not totrench on the conscience 
of any class of our citizens; and so far as they do pro- 
vide special religious teachings, these are either op- 
tional or so diversified as to meet the wants, even in 
this respect, of our citizens generally. To ignore 
them and establish duplicate institutions under the 
direct supervision of the State, would impose a double 
burden of taxation on our people, and interfere with 
that measure of freedom which the State has hitherto 
wisely granted, we think, to the independent benefi- 
cence of its citizens. 

It must be conceded, that the colleges are doing a 
work in higher education which the State would have 
to do if they were not in existence. Just as the State 
recognizes and protects, if it cannot positively aid, 
voluntary eleemosynary institutions, which afford help 
to the weak, the afflicted and the helpless, and regards 
them as doing, in part, a work of charity for the State; 
so colleges may be recognized as in part also laboring 
in the interests of the cause of education for the State, 
though laboring in an independent capacity. 

Another question then arises, viz.; whether the 
State ought not to render aid to the colleges in some 
proportion to the benefits received, as in the case of 
the High schools and Normal schools? Theoreti- 
cally this would seem to be a rational inference, but 
practically the question is involvedin great difficulty. 
To aid them all, to any considerable extent, would 
impose a heavy burden ; for it is conceded that their 
number is larger than the interests of the State re- 
quire. ‘Toselect a certain number for State aid might 
be regarded as invidious towards the remainder. 
Moreover, if the State should render such aid it would 
seem but reasonable that it should have some voice 
in their direction and control. They would perhaps 
have to come, to some extent at least, within the gen- 
eral State system. Would the colleges be willing to 
come under such joint control? Church institutions 
are naturally jealous of the interests of religion in 
their education, while the State aims to stand free 
from any religious bias in its educational work. 

And yet we do not believe that any serious diffi- 
culty would arise practically at this point. Special 
theological teaching is referred to the theological 
seminaries, while the colleges incorporate the princi- 
ples of Christianity in their teaching in such a cath- 
olic and unsectarian form that no collision would need 
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to be apprehended here. And so far as any question 
might be raised in reference to this point, we appre- 
hend that the public sentiment of the } : would 
welcome the healthful religious influen hich in 
this free form would go out towards the } chools 
by a close alliance with the colleges 

The chief difficulty here is to be found, in my 
judgment, not so much in regard to C} y itself 
and its relation to education, but in the presence 
rather of sectarianism and the, divided state of the 
Church, This difficulty is so great that for the pres 
ent at least it seems to me to be an insu le barrier 
to the kind of alliance referred to—I n 1 the plan 
of giving pecuniary aid to our colleg y the State. 
Still we believe this point is worthy of earnest con- 
sideration by those who direct the af of the 
bureau of education in our State. If 1 now, 
perhaps at some future time, when our te sys- 
tem itself shall emerge from the confu h now 
embarrasses it, and. becomes better orga l, the 
‘State may see its way clear to be represented in one 
or more of our colleges, which shall hav harge in 
some way of the interests of higher ed yn in its 
relation to our public schools, ‘The time will cer- 
tainly come when a necessity will be felt for some 
organic union of the kind hinted at, if the whole edu 
cation of our State is to reach that complete organi- 
zation and homogeneity which are ( y to its 
highest perfection. 

Leaving this point now, I pass on to ler in 
the remainder of my address two points which I con- 
sider of great importance, and which, it seems to me, 
are within the reach of practical realizat ; 

The first one is, a mutual arrangement which 
the public schools of the State may p ich of 
their students as may desire to pursus course 
of liberal education for entrance into our colleges. 
This, I know, is already done in some of the High 
schools of the State. The High Sch Easton, 
for instance, prepares its pupils for ent e into La- 
fayette College. The High School at Lancaster 
yearly prepares some of its pupils for F1 | Mar- 
shall. The same thing is doubtless d n others. 
In our leading cities, the course of study High 
schools doubtless extends beyond this. But we be- 
lieve that this connection might be extended more 
generally throughout the State, and that without in- 
terfering with any independent course of y which 
may be pursued in the public High scho nd in the 
Normal schools. 

There is no good reason why at least some of the 
schools in our rural districts, by a proper fication 
and perhaps union within a given section, might not 
raise the standard up to this point in th irse of 
study. It istrue, there is another class of intermediate 
institutions that comes into consideration | the in 
dependent academies and boarding scho which are 
doing a noble work and are worthy orable 
mention. They have a calling and mission to fulfill 
which will continue to be a necessity. |] lect 
that a few years ago President McCosh, of Princeton, 
laid great stress on the opinion th reatest 
necessity of our higher education is a high ndard 
and more thorough training in our acade I en- 
dorse the opinion heartily, but I would extend it so 
as to include our public High school So far as the 
colleges are concerned, one of the greatest iculties 
under which they labor all over the country is the 
want of inore thorough drill in the various preparatory 
studies. 

It may, indeed, be said that this would tend to 
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is not to get learning enough, but to get 
brains enough. He took issue with the 
notion that the State should have a sys- 
tem including the common schools, the 
high schools, and a single great college. 
Except Rhode Island, such a plan would 
not be the best for any State. The colleges 
should be more numerous than the law 
would make them. Not a single college in 
this State could be spared, if they would do 
thorough work. ‘One thing he believed was 
desirable—that there should be in this State 
an organization similar to the University of 
New York—not a faculty of instruction, but 
a board of examination, who shall deter- 
mine what 7s a university, a college, a nor- 
mal school, a high school, acommon school. 
We need to have the grade of our institu- 
tions settled, that we may know which are 
academies for preparatory work, and which 
are colleges, rea/ colleges, with a regular 
four-years course; and let the University 
be relegated to its proper. post-graduate 
work—preparation for specialties and the 
learned professions. In contlusion, he be- 
lieved it would be well for this State that 
private munificence should not only endow 
all. the institutions of high grade we now 
have, but also inaugurate new ones in other 
localities. 

Prof. J. A. Cooper: Another argument 
used is that higher schools are needed as a 
stimulus to the lower. The series must end 
somewhere ; where shall we get the stimu- 
lus for our University? Now, there must 
be some point where the State shall stop in 
the education of its people: it is not to be 
supposed that they shall spend their lifetime 
studying at the State’s expense. Where 
shall we stop? seems to be the question. 
We want to find the line. 

Prof. G. L. Maris: It isshown by statistics 
that not as many boys and girls go to col 
lege in Pennsylvania now, in proportion to 
population, as did-seven years ago; and the 
defects :n the system should be credited 
with some share of the _ responsibility. 
There being no organic connection between 
the public school and the college, there is 
not the same incentive to progress. Public 
sentiment does not favor college-going; the 
pupils generally look to graduation from 
the high schools as the completion of their 
education. Even where they might wish 
to go on, the course in the public schools 
does not touch that of the colleges, and 
there may be no preparatory school within 
their means. 

All this may easily be remedied by a sym- 
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metrical State system, with a course contin- 
uous through all grades to the top. 
the evil results of the present system is the 
lowering of the grade of many institutions 
called ‘‘ colleges ;’’ we have heard here that 
some of them are no more than preparatory 
schools ; this will be so as long as there is 


no authority to fix the grade. One of the 
great advantages of a single large institu- 


tion in a State is that all the young men are 
brought in contact with the many eminent 


men who constitute the faculty, and whose 
personal influence infuses a spirit which 
marks the value of the college more than 
the instruction given; of course much of 
this is lost when the forces a1 uttered 
among a number of smaller schools, where 


the pupil comes in contact with fewer and 
less eminent instructors; besides, the en- 
thusiasm that accompanies large assemblies 
is lost. It is true that in most colleges a 
man may receive free tuition; but it is a 


sort of pauperism, and he is made to feel it 


as a degradation to accept such aid. ‘The 
State institution puts all upon an equal foot- 
ing. The great advantage of a complete 
State system is that it first educafes the 
people with respect to the value of higher in- 
struction, and then gives them thi pportu- 
nity of receiving it as aright, not a favor. 


Miss Emma Gillett said a pupil who re 


ceived aid in the manner referred to, would 
have his manhood impaired; it was en- 
couraging a sort of pauperism. If all were 
taught at the expense of the State, no such 
feeling could result. 

Dr.G. P. Hays: Yale and, Harvard both 
have large funds for this ‘‘ encour ment of 
pauperism,’’ as‘ they call it. We find the 
men who have been thus assisted, in Profes- 
sors’ chairs in colleges and theological sem 
inaries and other positions of eminence, 
and they do not seem to have suffered by it 


The truth is, very few know which of the 


students are thus aided, unless they tell it 
themselves ; and when they do that, they 
are not much ashamed of it. With regard 
to the quality of the small Pennsylvania 
colleges, there is no wall around the State 
to prevent emigration to States that have 
better schools; yet our colleges live. ‘The 
fact that fewer in proportion go to college 
in the last few years is not only true of us; 
it applies also to New England, and even to 


Michigan. It ought to be remembered that 
in the large institutions the instruction in 
the early part of the course is not given by 


those eminent gentlemen referred to by the 





| President, but by tutors, whose influence 
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can hardly be better than that of the pro TUESDAY EVENING 
fessors in the small colleges, who are in con- a A a mt 


tact with the students ail through the \XERCISES Datel 0 mune 4 i 
course. As to the enthusiasm of number |: I Public “eres “Tenaga 
the large classes are divided into sections of | Wy, , 
twenty or thirty, about the same as the . «¢ © wie Pomestn Cotesia 
classes in smaller colleges. Ifwe judge the | ,)., , ere OS Setemeicdl thn 
quality of institution by their graduates, it |... Ry ie ——s 
may be remarked that in these old and ri = 
schools the students are in great measur 
rich numskulls; while we all know that : 
most of our strong men come from poor _s 
homes. Why do not our great men come . 
from these ‘* great ”’ schools? State insti- | Y°&% % 0? is « ‘ y great 
tutions do not remedy the evils of ‘‘ small ”’ . 7 ’ ; - é of 
schools. In the great State of Michigan, cs , gas - 
there are as mean little dwarf colleges, n ssity ’ ctur 
doing as poor work, as anywhere in the . 
United States; and in the present state of | <**¥ . B? = 
politics, we are not @/ways sure that the 9 f 
officers of State idstitutions will be selected | jm 
for their « ipacity or honesty. »o the settie- t f = 
ment of this question is not likely to be 
plain sailing, though earnest effort in what- 
ever direction is commendable. He w 
not sure whether it would help or harm us} | . 
for the State to support and ‘‘run”’ the« 
leges; the experience of institutions su] 
ported by different States has not been uni- ; 
formly in their favor; even where t asian 
State Universities are located, private ¢ 2. { - | 
dowment is building up colleges b li 3 
them which send out alumni comparing +. 4 ; 
favorably with any others. Perhaps ws P, 
better not interfere with free trade in ed 
Catlo 

Prof. Apple said he had expr 
opinion as to there being too many c« 
leges in Pennsylvania, but only said their} M n ‘ 
number and location would prevent 
ceiving state aid He endorsed Presid t ’ sie 
Hays with respect to the efficiency of 4 
teachil in the small colleges of Pennsy 
vania those that ere colleges, with 
years course, not the academies and board pl 
Ing s ools. We find good schools go O Ww 
down or consolidating, not because they 
are not doing good work, but because 
their want of means. Pennsylvania should 
see to it that these good schools are not suf n 
fered to go down, but that they are furnished 
with such means and inducements that o [ 3 . 
young men will stay at home to be educat : ae 

Supt. Buehrle said he would ask for the | m n very é 
postponement of this question for further | 45% : ay | 
discussion this evening, when he hoped ~¢ cages 
high school feature would be taken up ; : 


The postponement was oydered, and As- | advantag : 
sociation adjourned to 8 p. m. ha nence with Primary Sch 
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an acknowledged fact that Object Lessons will teach 
a child to observe, and as early knowledge comes 
through the senses, Object Lessons are the most im- 
portant adjuncts to teaching, by giving systematic 
employment to the senses, 

The chief aim of the teacher of the primary or ele- 
mentary school should be to form the character of the 
children and prepare them for the duties of after-life. 
Every child has a mind gifted with wonderful powers 
and faculties of observation, and if these faculties are 
cultivated, intelligence is awakened, and the child is 
put in possession of information that is useful for his 
future progress. The easiest and surest method of 
doing this is to employ the senses. The child should 
examine with the eyes and hands the article which 
the teacher is describing; it then becomes of interest 
and is imprinted on the mind, and ideas are formed 
which the child can recall afterwards of its shape, 
color, etc. 

I contend, then, that the future educational success 
of the pupil depends upon the awakening of the per- 
ceptive faculties, and that it is far more important to 
develop these faculties than to stimulate the memory 
of young children by words they cannot understand 
and to which they can attach no real meaning. 
Children before attending school, first become ac- 
quainted with things, then words: this is nature’s plan 
of teaching, and should also be adopted at school. 

I cannot refrain here from giving an extract on the 
employment of the senses from one of the Annual 
Reports to the Board of Education in Massachusetts, 
by that distinguished educationist, the late Hon. 
Horace Mann. He says: “ About twenty years ago, 
teachers in Prussia made the important discovery that 
children have five senses, together with various mus 
cles and mental faculties, all which, almost by a 
necessity of their nature, must be kept in a state of 
activity, and which, if not usefully, are liable to be 
mischievously employed. Subsequent improvements 
in the art of teaching have consisted in supplying in 
teresting and useful, instead of mischievous occupa- 
tion, for these senses, muscles, and faculties. Expe- 
rience has now froved that it is much easier to furnish 
profitable and delightful employment for all these 
powers, than it is to stand over them with a rod and 
stifle their workings, or to assume a thousand shapes 
of fear to guard the thousand avenues through which 
the salient spirits of the young play outward. Nay, 
it is much eaSier to keep the eye, and hand, and mind 
at work together, than it is to employ any one of them 
separately from the others. <A child is bound to the 
teacher by many more cords, the more of his 
natural capacities the teacher can interest and employ.” 

There was probably no contemporary of Horace 
Mann’s equally capable of appreciating and judging 
of the merits of this system. In his youthful days, 
he says, “ Teachers are very good people, but they 
are very poor teachers;’’ and we all know the al- 
most insurmountable obstacles he overcame when a 
poor lad by his untiring industry in obtaining that 
education which subsequently made him known 
throughout the civilized -world as an educationist, 
a philanthropist, and a statesman. 

Wherever object teaching is adopted, I should re- 
commend the teachers, so far as possible, to teach 
from veal objects. I do not for one moment wish to 
disparage the value of engravings, for it is impossible 
to teach successfully without them. Pestalozzi’s at- 
tention was first directed by a child to the fact that 
real objects are better for teaching purposes than en- 
gravings. The poor children confided to his care 
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1 it | me neces- 





were in a very degraded state, a 
sary for him to adopt some plan to e their dor- 


mant faculties. He obtained a series of ravings of 
objects familiar to children. One day the engraving 
presented to the children was a ladde1 A little boy 
exclaimed, “There is a ladder in th irt-yard ! 
Why not talk about it, rather than the picture? 
The master replied, “It is more convenient to talk 
about what iS before your eyes than to go into the 
court-yard to talk about the othe Soon after, a 
picture of a window was the subject the lesson. 
The same little boy said, “ Why talk ab this pic 
ture of a window when there is a real w w in the 
room, and there is no need to go into the court-ya 
for it??? When the circumstance was mentione 
Pestalozzi in the evening, he said, ** The Vis! ght; 
reality is better than counterfeit; | away the en- 
gravings, and let the class be instruct y means of 


real objects.’ 
Of course, it is not always possible t et real ob 








r 
jects, but models of many things ay every- 
day life can easily be o ned | em of 
training was adopted for infant scho n England 
by Wilderspin, in 1824. He w: y in 
vited to Scotland by David Stow, found t no! 
mal schools, and as a proof of his success, the end 
of a month the children were « mined W ler- 
spin’s biographer says: ‘* The children, who were 
from eighteen months to six years , and were 
unable to walk so far, were con 1 carts, 
adorned with green boughs, guarded e by 
the Glasgow police, and followed by of people 
Inside of the church the au nee num a ut 
1,000, and in their presence q tior m, size, 


and position were put and answer 
asked whether the chandelier was 








ported, and, on a correct answe! 

asked them to tell him the difference, w eupon a 
little boy took from his po Ket a ] ng, at 
the end of which was a button; placii ton 
on the palm of his hand’) he answeré | suf 
ported,’ and holding the end of the to let 
the button fall, he 1, ‘ That Other 
questions were put | correctly wered, which 
proved that this method was the best { hing 
young children. Wilderspin used en ; 
classes, and strongly recommended the f small 


object-lesson cabinets. 


Having referred to the advantag t Le 
son teaching, I shall now des what | by 
School Museums. It is not nece 
spec ial room for t | 
board with lock and key will | i rg lity 
of specimens. 11} 
prepared, containing about 200 specim« from the 
Vegetable kingdom. These are 
ranged so that the teacher can F 
sons on the uses of a plant, its m 
applications to every-day life. | é e, take 
whtat; in this cabinet there is a mpl the eed, 
flour, bran, bread, | it, macaro! 
straw manufactured. ‘ il h 
stand the various uses of this import t rticie ol 
food, its history, vaJue, etc., and e1 ed t mpare 
it with various other cereals, such barley, oats, rye, 
maize, etc. 

These cabinets serve a two-fold e e i. 
mens are classified and systemat 


that they may be u 
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resumption on my part to detain you witl 
» them. The countries I have enume v 





he’exception of Russia and ¢ la, t } I 
refer more particularly when spe king of ] 
State Museums—are about all that gave 
they adopt a system of pr illustr ! 
hing and the formation of school 1 
well kn wn, he wever, that othe 


ing England and Germat 

Having described what I he 
Pedagogical Museums, I now ref 
l icational or P« lage 4 l eun 


' ‘ ‘ 


TATE PEI 
I very Province, state or ierritory, 
Educational Museum, or Dey tory, 
c funds. This museum uld ¢ 
thing aj plic ible to teachi gi m mode 
gs, and primary books, and « 
mentary teaching, to examples of the 1 
| philosophical instruments, u 
tration in scientific pursuits In Ontario 
n Educational Museum and Depository wl 
1 in successful optration for about tw y 
years. It was commenced with a v ry sm G 


rant, and its establishment is ent 


the foresight and sagacity of the late Chie! per 


tendent of Education, Rev Dr. Rye 


I P} 
ent w ne of the leading minis of th I 
church in Upper Canada, and among 
conferred upon that body by his enterpr 


verance, waS an arrangement which he m 
he English booksellers, in 1833, to supply 


Wesleyan Depository at less than the u v 


le prices Soon after his in 


ntendent, with a keen sense 
: 


SCnoOOIS, 





yt e sch in Canada cost 1} es, W 
lal low the usual wholesale prices in Wl t | 
Having introduced a series of text-bo | 
Canada and finding that his plan worked s 

g 
Doctor then turned his attention t é f 
i ‘ i 
¥ ‘ 
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; ] } | ‘ 
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before the close of the year; and within twelve months 
from the establishment of the first library there were 
over 100,000 volumes sent out, valued at over $50,- 
000, and up to the end of 1876 over a million and a 
quarter of library and prize books have been distribu- 
ted by the agency of this Department throughout the 
Province of Ontario. 

In addition a large number of Mechanics’ Institutes 
and Sabbath-schools have been supplied with books 
at cost price, but no apportionment from the annual 
grant was made to them. 

I shall now briefly refer to the duties performed by 
the Council of Publie Instruction in the selection of 
these books. 

1. No work a licentious, 
tendency, and no works hostile 
ligion were admitted into the libraries. 


vicious or immoral 
to the Christian re- 


2. It was not in the opinion of the Council com- 
yatible with the objects of these libraries to introduce 
into them controversial works on theology or works 


of denominational controversy. The first list of books 
approved of and recommended by the Council of 
Public Instruction for municipalities to select from 
contained 2276 volumes, embracing the following 
subjects: History 419, Biography 325, Voyages and 
Travels 99, Physical Science 343, Ethics 48, Ency- 
clopeedias 24, General Literature, including Poetry, 
519, Manufactures and the useful Arts 79, Periodicals 
227, Practical Life, Tales and Essays, 392, Education 


270 


232. 

The apportionment of the legislative grant was dis- 
tributed on the same principle as had already been 
successfully introduced in the distribution of the 
school fund, viz: on /oca/ exertion, not on property or 
populatio:t. In this manner each municipality, whether 
city, town, village or rural school section, was aided in 
proportion as it exerted itself. 

The present Minister of Education in a sketch of 
the Educational Institutes of Ontario specially printed 
for distribution at the Centennial, says : “ The Province 
of Ontario possesses a system of municipal or local 
self-government, throughout the Province, which is 
symmetrical in its arrangement, is practical and rests 
upon the free action of the rate-payers in each muni- 
cipality.”’ He further pays a high tribute to the Rev. 
Dr. Ryerson, the founder of the municipal system, 
and gives the following quotation from an address 
given by the Doctor in 1851: “ Itisin Upper Canada 
alone that we have a complete and uniform system of 
municipal organization, from the smallest incorpor- 
ated village to the largest city, and from the feeblest 
school section and remotest township to the largest 
county or union of counties. In each minor munici- 
pality, local ’ corporations are established, and 
these governed by trustees elected by the rate- 
payers, who are '‘iable for the support of the schools 
The trustees have full 


j; 


are 


in their respective localities. 


power to levy a rate for the establishment of a circu 
lating library, and may borrow, with the consent of 





the municipal council, money for school purposes.” 


ONTARIO EI ATIONAL DEPOSITORY. 


To return to the Depository question, the first ap- 
portionment made by the Department was 75 per cent. 
which was added to all the sums raised by school- 
trustees. This was subsequently advanced to 100 per 
cent., therefore books were supplied at about one- 


third of the usual retail price; for example, books 


published in Engiand at five shillings were charged 
currency for sterling or $1.00 for five shillings, 
by the municipality, and the 


One 


half of this was paid 
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other half from the Government ay 


five shilling books cost the Trust 





ru CCCs Ol 5 Clits, bit 
usual retail pri for the same book being $1.30 
This price was afterwards reduced to 18 ts f ne 
shilling, so that a five-shilling book cost the trustees 
only 45 cents. 

It is difficult to estimate the benefit Upy ( 

derived from this diffusion of 1 y | 
ture throughout the whole land [ most remote 
rural section received its proportion number with 
the large cities, towns and village Of t} 


system had its enemies : the booksellers thought it in- 























terfered with their trade, but facts the 
selves the Customs returns show that é ie 
establishment of public school libraries tl é 
rapidly increased, so that this branch of mmerce 
has now reached nmercial | f no or 
nary magnitude, it having risen ft $200,000 t 
over $800,000 per annum In conne h tl 
Library Depository, a supply of text-boo , and 
apparatus was kept for sale; the first « g \ 
published in October, 1852 This « Lins 
an excellent collection of maps ar é n 
but in apparatus it is very meagre y H k 
Apparatus and a Geological Cabinet ept f 
sale. Notwithstanding the fact that Dr. Rye 
1851, presented each y coun $2 
or $40 worth of specimen maps, etc., kept for 
the Depository, thers was no spirit of emu m among 
the trustees, to provide the necessary ¢ ents f 
their schools. The Do tor tou I i € 
some special inducement t vaken y of 
school trustees to lu them to ] S 
material ; and as th brary system had ore 
success, he applied to the Legisla het 
assistance, so that m ind ratus n 
plied on the same terms ; An € 
further provision for the Grammat 
Schools of Upper Cana , Wi ch received »y issent 
in 1855, enacted that a special grant of ‘ 
exceeding two fhousand five hundred | 
annum, may be expei led in providing Gramn nd 
Common Schools in Upper Canada with m nd ap- 
paratus, upon the same ms and in the I lal 
as books are or may be provided for | I 
libraries. ‘This gave an impetus t 1 
and apparatus. Up to 1850, we had only 1814 
maps in all the school rooms of Upper Can and 
only 168 schools had globes and apparat 
From the year 1855 to 1875 ( | 
Depository has supplied to the 
schools of Ontario, 7450 n f the w 188 
maps of the continents, and 23,017 otl 
charts; also 3004 globes, 875 sets of ay 4,282 
pieces of apparatus, and 273,510 H i 1 
History, and Object Le ns in sheets, v t 
$500,000, averaging $25,000 per annum from t 
commencement. We now send out $60.00 | 
worth of books, maps, etc., per annum, a 
Of course, to enable us to do this, the Provincial im, | 
grant was gradually increased. In 1859, the grant : 
was increased to $36,000. ‘The grant for the same " | 
purpose including prize for this year, 1S } 000 4, i 
It must not be understood, however, th 9 3 : | 
the whole grant in h year may be expended by i | 
the Depository, it costs the Government these large a 
amounts, for it does not. Nearly one-half the ar , i 
nual grant is refunded by the Depository, To explain ay 
this more fully, we will suppose that we t | 
whole grant of $60,000 in the purchase of s 10 ty 
pliances ; if we sell $60,000 worth of material w : , 
7 
a 
4 
ai 
Hi 








York, recently published, 
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1.41 wa uid f 
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the poor, and aresometimes designated free or charity | tained 185 groups, statues a1 f 


schools. In Germany, with a population of 41,000,000, 
they have over 1,000 secondary schools for boys, with 
12,000 teachers and nearly 200,000 students. 

I trust that you will not think this a digression on 
my part, but I feel anxious to explain my views on 
the necessity of teaching natural science to the risin; 





generation, und also the impo tance of pedagogic 
museums in the education and true advancement o 
nations. 


y 
] 
i 
f 


[OOL ARCHITECTURE, 

To return to the Ontario Educational Museum. In 
the year 1850, the Chief Superintendent, Dr. Ryerson, 
was authorized by act of Parliament “to expend a 
sum not exceeding £200 in any one year, to procure 
plans and publications for the improvement of school 
architecture and practical science in connection with 
common school An act was subsequently passed 
authorizing the expenditure of a sum not exceeding 
£500 per annum in the purchase of books, publica- 
tions, models, and objects suitable for a Canadian 
Library and Museum to be kept at the Normal School 
buildings. An 
for the establishment and support of a School of Art 
and Design for Upper Canada, to be in connection 

} 


additional sum of £500 was granted 


] r 

. rl 

with the Normal School. With this small amount 
oO “ducational Museum was commenced, and I may 
ur Educat 1M I 1 I may 
say, from its incepffon to the present time it has 
gradually progressed, so that it now ranks in regard 
to utility with similar museums in any part of the 
world. In 


rder to show that good collections can 
be made with small sums of money, I will refer to 
a special report of Dr. Ryerson’s, published in 1856, 
in which he says: 

66 By the pr ions of the Acts above mentioned, 
1 have been enabled to introduce publications and 





plans for the improvement of school architecture into 
ull the municipalities of Upper Canada; to obtain 
models and instruments and apparatus for teaching 
and illustrating different branches of natural history 


and science in the schools; to commence a collection 





of specimens of the Canadian birds and animals, of 
the geology and mineralogy of the different provinces 
of British North America, models of agricultural im- 
plements, etc., together with several hundred books, 
publications and objects relating to education and 
other departments of science and literature. I have 


also been anxiously desirous of preparing the way 
for, and as far as possible, of giving effect to, what 
was contemplated in connection with the School of 


Art and Design rhe copies of paintings which I 
have procured, } ent specimens of the works of the 
most celebrated masters of the various Italian 
Schools, as also of the Flemish, Dutch and German. 
Che collection of engravings is much more extensive : 
but they are n yet framed or prepared for exhibi- 


tion, The collection of sculpture includes casts of 





some of the most cel ited statues, ancient and 


modern, and busts of the most illustrious of the an- 
cient Greeks 1 Romans, also of sovereigns, 
statesmen, philosophers, scholars, philanthropists and 
heroes of Great Britain and France Likewise a 
collection of Architectural Casts, illustrating the 


different styles of architecture, and some of the char- 
acteristic ornaments of ancient Gothic and modern 
irchitecture.”’ 


It may be interest 





you to know the actual 


number of articles purchased and displayed in such 
a short time by the indefatigable exertions of Dr. 
Ryerson. I have therefore prepared a detailed list. 


In 1856 the Educational Museum of Ontario con- 


mens of sculpt from. the nt 20 
groups, statues and lif | ists: 211 
150 casts of Gres Roman M 

tural sculpture; 88 


le « 122 1 igs, € +} 


schools ; 


Flemish schools; 8 paintings, copi 


man school; 15 paintings, co] mM 
school; 5 painting » COpi 
600 steel and co r-plate . 
lithographs of ce pa ys 

f illustrated books in | h, | I 
350 stuffed mammal 
several cabinets of minerals, rocks, f 
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raised to S800 ? 
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and artificial ] tions of ¢ 
reference to Minera oy, Zool oy, A 
Manufactures (of recent year g 
been voted for the m 
ments for each year re] t 
intendent of | 


In 1867, Dr. Hodgins, the present D 


for the Museum ul t mak 

publishers for future supplies of 

acquainted with that gentle 

indefatigable exertio ind iral ¢ us 
gard to everyth ning 

of education, w sur] ed W ( 


plished; and those 


ynished at tl g er al 
mens illustrating so many bra 

Fine Arts pro ed the 1) f M 
very small sum of money. On 

Dr. Hodgins prepared a report for the Cl 
intendent on the article? he had 
tainigg for the mu n d as tl 

in the Doctor’ \ nown 

style, far supe ipt 

I will here read t t of it refe 
lection he had made 
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manufacturers. Branch schools were also opened for 
promoting the same object, but they were very slow 
in their progress; only twenty-one of ‘these schools 
were established in twelve years. Immediately fol- 
lowing the expiration of the twelve years, an impor 
tant event took place in English history. I refer to 
the International Exhibition of 1851, which, with the 
succeeding international exhibition, has been the 
means of compelling every 
keeping pace with its neighbors, to adopt a system of 
practical and technical education. Prior to the Ex- 
hibition of 1851, the English people, from their great 
success as a manufacturing nation, considered that 
they had the most skilled workmen in the world; but 
they soon learned that the success was not to be 
attributed to any superior educational knowledge they 
possessed over other countries, but rather to nature’s 
lavish gifts of coal and iron, and their persevering in 
dustry as a manufacturing people. The exhibition 
enabled them to compare their own workmanship with 
that of the other nations, and the result to them was 
very unsatisfactory, They were awakened to the 
humiliating fact, that with all their natural advan- 
tages and the immense wealth they possessed, they 
could not successfully compete with some othe: 
countries in articles requiring skilled labor. They 
were surpassed in the very branches of manufactures 
on which they had prided themselves as a*nation, and 
they at once saw the necessity of training their work- 
men. Strenuous efforts were made to remedy their 
deficiency ; the government took up the matter and 
made munificent grants of money. The Privy Coun- 
cil formed a new department, that of science and art, 
and established the South Kensington Museum in 
1852, at a cost of $6,000,000, with an annual grant of 
$500,000, and connected the Schools of Design with 
that institution; but with all this, the race ** was not 
to the strong,.”’ At the next exhibition, which was 
held in Paris in 1855, England did certainly show 
improvements in the design of her pottery and glass. 
The old blue earthenware ‘plates, embellished with 
the traditionary history of China and _ ridiculous 
figures of the Chinese exhibited in so many wonder- 
ful contortions, which excited the amazement of 
English childhood, were gradually improved upon. 
Schools of art had been established in the manufac 
turing counties, and special teachers were trained fo1 
giving instruction in these branches. But what did 
England find in regard to her other manufactures ? 
That other countries, especially France and Germany, 
were making rapid strides in advance of them in the 
manufacture of iron and steel. 

These countries had also received an important les- 
son in 1851. They found that England held supre- 
macy by her natural wealth; that there would be no 
chance of their competition against her in raw mate- 
rial or’ mere common labor and mechanical power. 
Their only remedy would be to economize labor and 
enhance the value of the material by skilled work- 
manship. They accomplished this by establishing 
schools for educating and training workmen in every 
town and centre of industry. This enabled them in 
1855 to surpass England in their great staple manu- 
factures of iron and machinery. 

Although this was humiliating to the English edu- 
cated people, it had no immediate effect on the Eng- 
lish manufacturers. They, unfortunately, despised 
their rivals by supposing that the articles exhibited 
were specially prepared for the Exhibition; and it 
was not until 1862 that they were really awakened to 





country, desirous of 
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the necessity of some national exertion to advance the 





Museum of Russia. 


interests of the manulacturing communit or 
them to keep pace with the rapid | ess of rival 
nations. The old idea hitherto believed in by Eng- 


ishmen, that one of them was equal, either in physi 
lishmen, that f I | 

cal, intellectual or scientific tainments, to five 
Frenchmen, or three of any other nation, became 
exploded. 

The nation became aroused; they were not sat 
fied with the establishment of the S ; ngton 
Museum. Other institutions were it 
the whole country became aware of n a 
taste for fine arts was l ns were 
opened for imparting ve, and the 
result was satisfactory. t t whole 
country in regard to sci Ci 

[he South Kensington Museum contains several 
collections, to which I will briefly refe 

t. The Museum of Ornamental Art a] to 1 
tures, formerly ntaine t M gh H I 
residence of H. R. H., the Prince of W ’ emoved t 
the iron building in the 1 Ken I It 

mprises over JOO ts, i 
val and modern art and workma 
also, a very large collect f repr ction 
national collections ; these are pr 
type process or by Castings In pilaster 

2. ‘The National Art Library « 
drawings, 23, engraving 1 3¢ ' 
to Ornamental Art. ‘The | ks wer 
petent judges appointed specially f | ‘ 

Collection of British Pictures, ptur i 
was commenced by th t f M I 
vate collections of paintings, valued at £ It 
1 s ol 5 I g in 
tion of tur fl t 
ir 
icat ( t ¢ W m 
« i Vv 

oks, and several tl 1 
for educati nal purp 

6. Collection of Materials and Metals for I g 1 ¢ 
truction. Th | J 
bricks, cements, et ed for t g pury 

7. The Food ¢ I t g 
showing their natural rces; also, their cl 

Reproduction of Electroty] f Art O I 
seums. ‘These are produced by mear f ! 
photographing, etc., and are used for Art $ 
with the Museum. 

». ( lection of Naval Mods “ 
wartare. 

The entire museum, to the end of 1874, is said t 
have cost the nation 41,191,709, 17s., 4d. In ad- 
dition, several valu: e collections ha een pre- 
sented by private individuals. 

The museum has in connection with 2085 School 
of Art. These are supplied at cert ntervals 
through a circulating medium with reproduct of 
the principal objects, some of which are wed 
remain for a period of one year or more he parent 
Institute also assists in holding exhibition n differ 
ent parts of the « uuntry Since 15604, 245 € itions 
have been held, which have been by over 
5,000,000 visitors. Che British Government oO 
grants pecuniary assistan to teache ce 
to visit the Museum in London. 

I regret that time will not allow me to « m 
fully into a description of the work done by this 
magnificent institution, which was produced through 
the influence of England’s first International Exhibi- 
tion. I trust, however, I may have the ] e, next 
year, of personally accompanying many present to the 
South Kensington Museum, when they v be en- 
abled to judge for themselves of the grand educational 
work it is now accomplishing, 

RUSSIAN PEDAGOGICAL MUSEUM 
I shall now give a short sketch of the Pedagogical 
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youth of this country so as to give birth to a prosper- 
ity hitherto unknown among nations; and may they 
I oa , J 
grow up under your guidance and instruction so as 
to become the admiration of the whole world, not 
only as an intellectual, commercial and manufactur- 
ing nation, but as an independent and God-fearing 
people. 


Trio by Misses Sevin and Miss Grossman, 
of the Erie public schools: 

Dr. Wickersham said that, though it was 
not usual for the Assqciation to tender a 
vote of thanks to those who addressed it, in 
this case the gentleman had come from 
another country—a younger child of the 
same good old mother England—and had 
given us an exceptionally valuable and prac- 
tical paper. He felt that the United 
States,and Pennsylvania especially, owe a 
debt of gratitude to the Province of Ontario 
for the magnificent display she made at the 
Exhibition last year, in agriculture, me- 
chanics, and notably in education. Ameri- 
can educators were amazed at its complete- 
ness and variety ; and were indebted to the 
gentleman who has just addressed us, for 
its arrangment and for many kind atten- 
tions. ‘This paper treats of a _ practical 
question of to-day—how to supply our 
schools with proper apparatus. Just here is 
one of our great wants, in every grade, from 
common school to college. We must not 
remain behind in this matter. All over 
Europe these educational museums are in 
operation, and we must not allowour boasted 
system of free education to be distanced by 
other nations. He moved that a vote of 
thanks be tendered Dr. May for bringing 
this practical question before the Associa- 
tion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

EXCURSION TO PARIS. 

Dr. May responded, saying that he was 
fully in sympathy with the Association, and 
would gladly give Pennsylvania educators 
the benefit of any results of his experience. 
He wished to say before leaving us that, 
having been appointed to represent the 
English-speaking people of Canada at the 
Paris Exposition of 1878, he intended ar- 
ranging an excursion of Canada teachers to 
Paris, in which members of the Association 
were cordially invited to participate. He 
would meet the excursionists at Liverpool 
and conduct them through the South Ken- 
sington Museum, the British Museum, and 
other places of interest in London, thence 
to Paris, and after visiting the Exposition, 
return and spend a week in England, per- 
haps visit Edinburgh and Dublin before re- 
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turning. He had no doubt the educational 
people of England would receive the Ameri 


cans as cordially as the Canadians were met 
at Philadelphia last year. Ti! whole 
expense, including two weeks admission 
to the Exposition, will probably not ex- 
ceed $250, and may be less. He hoped 
many of those present would go, and thus 


give him the opportunity to reciprocate, at 


Paris, the kindness shown him Philadel 
phia. 

Adjourned to 9 a. m, to-morrow. 

> 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

NESSION opened with mu: I Will 
\.) Never Leave Thee.’’ 

Supt. Jones read part of the 15th chapter 
of Proverbs, and offered prayer. 

EXCURSION TO PARI 

Supt. Buehrle moved that 1 committee of 
five be appointed to consider t!] yect of 
a teachers’ excursion to Paris, next year 


during the Exposition. 

Dr. Wickersham said there was a, project 
on foot in the National Teachers’ Associa 
tion having reference to several excursions 


to Paris next summer during the Exposition. 
All movements in that direction have been 
crippled by the delay of the government to 


make provision for the representation of 
this country there. , The French recognize 


onty nations, and it is expected that action 
will be taken at the coming session of Con- 
gress. We should hardly feel like going 
there as a body of Americans, if America 
had no part in the Exposition: after what 
France did at Philadelphia, we should feel 
ashamed of our country’s absen As 


tional 
¢}hy 
h the 


Loomis, 


chairman of the committee of the N 
Association, he had corresponded \ 
Cook excursion firm, also with Dr. 


on this subject. Arrangements can be made 
for trips including various parts of Europe, 
at reasonable rates. Dr. Loomis is anxious 


n @xcur- 


to take over a body of teachers on 
sion including two or three weeks at 


and a trip through Switzerland, Italy, 


Paris 
iris, 


Ger- 


many, the Rhine, and England, and puts 
the cost at about $300. ‘These excursions 
would be carried over the route in parties of 
fifty. A letter from Prof. Northrop, at 
Paris, says the grounds and buildings are 
very fine, there is great enthusiasm, and the 
Exposition will be a grand affair. Hotel 
and boarding-house rates average ‘about the 





same in Paris as in Philadelphia. 
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great capacity for organization at its head; | prescribed by law 
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creates a wholesome atmosphere, reaching | first ado] but ha 
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is another advantage in large numbers ; a | the grade, they ar 
man has a wider range of comparison Supt. G. W. Bart 
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capacity is spoiled for ten years, until the | fair. Michigan is 
conceit is taken out of him; if he had been | throughout ; much of 
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trip will vastly increase the professional | bright he, whould have saved him that 
knowledge of any live teacher. He had/time. It is not denied that these smaller 
learned so much himself at the Exhibition | colleges greatly benefit their localitie but 
last year that he hoped many would take ad- | the adv g of larger institutions 
vantage of this opportunity. It might be | should be fairly represented. 
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their children to school even when all the 
books are furnished, much less to college. 
He thought we had better confine our at- 
tention to developing the High School, to 
do the most good and reach the greatest 
number. 

Supt. H. S. Jones, of Erie: This college 
and school discussion has never before been 
conducted with such breadth of view and 
in such sweetness of spirit in this body. At 
first, the college men, when they did visit 
us, looked down into our meetings ; now 
they come in and work with us: then there 
was distance between us, and no harmony ; 
now we meet each other to construct the link 
that is to bind us together. In looking at 
the question, we must not base any calcula- 
tion on comparison of numbers in college in 
the past and now; then we had not our 
large underground population, who do not 
go to college, as a gentleman has said; and 
when this and other circumstances are taken 
into account, it will be found that not less 
but more young people, from the population 
of the same grade, go to college now than 
in any past time. We are growing; but it 
takes time to lift a whole people, especially 
with the immigration we have to contend 
with. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd said that, although 
not so well versed in the status of colleges, 
everybody knows that some are better than 
others. Cannot the State do something 
towards equalizing the standard of these 
institutions, by a State Board of Examina- 
tion or otherwise, and thus prevent these 
small affairs from calling themselves colleges 
and conferring worthless degrees? With 
regard to High Schools, while in some 
parts the question seems to be whether they 
should be continued, in others it is, shall 
they be commenced in every township? We 
need an agitation of this question that will 
convince our people that township High 
Schools are economy, and not extravagance. 
When we have secured the High School, 
then we want institutions, if not supported at 
least recognized and graded by the State, so 
that we may know that they are colleges. 

Mr. A. B. Dunning, Jr., thought we might 
profitably adopt a plan similar to that of the 
University of New York, where the Board of 
Regents prepare a series of questions for ex- 
amination of teachers, on passing which they 
receive a certificate entitling them to teach 
in all the schools. 

A lady remarked that the questions were 
sometimes misused, being obtained in ad- 
vance and classes drilled upon them in some 
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cases, the questions being printed and used 
in different cities. 

Mr. Dunning: The examinations are all 
held on the same day throughout the State ; 
the questions are sent sealed to a disinter- 
ested committee, and not opened and dis- 
tributed until the pupils are seated for 
examination. 

Mr. G. Williams: The Regents’ Questions 


are not printed until afer they are used 
for examination purposes, and are changed 
each term. They are made at Albany a 


few days before the examinations, and there 
is no chance for collusion. ‘Ten years ex- 
perience proves this plan to be a good one 
for securing a fair examination an 
ison. 

Dr. Wickersham wished to say that he be- 
lieved the High Schools of Pennsylvania 
were in no danger from the present agitation ; 
they are multiplying constantly, and not 
one has thus far been abolished, notwith- 


1 compar 


standing the opposition made. It is a fact, 
besides, that as many young men and ladies 
in this State go to college, in proportion to 


population, as in any other State in the 
Union, even Michigan; and there’ are as 
many coming into the State to attend our 
colleges as there are going out to those of 
other States. He appreciated Harvard and 
Yale, and was glad to see yo men go 
there; but on investigation, we find that as 
many distinguished men have been made in 
the little colleges of Pennsylvania as in those 
larger schools; we cultivate character and 
make men. For example, he referred to the 
roll of honor exhibited by Washington and 
Jefferson at the Centennial. He hoped that 
we should one day plant here an institution 
of the grade of Harvard and Yale, or even 
higher; but let us not fail to do justice to 
those we have. 

Miss L. E. Patridge, Philadelphia, did 
not know where provision was made for 
girls in our colleges. A few women have 
slipped in through the back gate of the 
University at Philadelphia, to be sure ; but 
besides that, she ‘knew of no opportunity for 
a girl to get a higher education than the High 
School gives; even that is denied her in 
Philadelphia, where they gave her a Normal 
School as the best they could afford—and 
then had to use the argument that by teach- 
ing the girls how to teach the smaller boys, 
they would, in this manner, pay for their 
education. 

Dr. Wickersham said four or five of our 
colleges are now open to girls, and the others 
soon would be. 
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without any comment. 
and in expression. 
(c) The third class of exercises should present a 

1 | 

| 

| 


Pupils need guides in thought | 


series of well-graded abstract examples, intended to 
secure skill in operation, to be worked on the slate or 
the blackboard in conformity with approved models, 
and in accordance with the best methods. 

Pupils ld be required to do their work neatly, 
and to tell in a concise form how they performed the 
operation. ‘They should not be required to give the 
reasons for the various steps in the operation. Much 


" 


: ' 
time is often wasted in attempting to teach the | 
science of pure arithmetic before pupils are capable | 


of comprehending it. At this stage pupils should 
ht various methods of proof, and 


also be taught the 
should be required to employ them. Demonstrations 


of them, however, should be omitted. 

(ad) The fourth class of exercises should present a 
series of well-graded concrete examples, involving | 
the ideas, principles and methods of operation thus | 
far taught, embodying larger numbers, to be worked | 
on the slate or blackboard, and explained according 


to an approved form of solution. 


Originality in thought 


eht and in form 
should be encouraged; but until the pupils can im- 
prove upon the forms adopted, they should not be 


of expression 


allowed to indulge too freely in forms of their own 

invention. Careless forms of expression lead to | 
looseness in habits of thought. } 
i psene igh } 


(ce) The fifth class of exercises should present 
all the definitions, princ iples and rules of operatic nD, 
arranged in a logical order, together with appropri- 

illustrations and clear, concise demonstrations, 

This step comprehends the Science of Arithmetic 
and should be taken only when the pupils have com- 
pleted the subject of Arithmetic through the preced 


ing steps. and after having obtained some knowl- 


ate 1 


edge of the equation and of the elements of Geom- 
etry. This step would do very well for the second 
part of a text-book in which the preceding lessons 
wou'd form the first part 


A few carefully selected 


example should ac« ompany the treatment of each | 4 teacher at all, But hind, al e 
separate topic qualifications—wI cl may be m« } 
ea mey xth class of exercises should present a the nature of ma I workK—(here fecing, 
series of well-selected miscellaneous test-examples, and earnestn f purpose, moral re 
practical in character, embodying a combination of | Sponsibulty ; with all that constitut : ne 
the various definitions, principles and rules compre- | Of Womaniiness, train¢ 1 and ¢ . 
hended in the Science of Arithmetic. oughly equipped for the constant a 5 Vie 
This should be the concluding chapter in the text- tally-important vocation 
book used in our Common Schools. Examples For what is th purpose OF a SCI AS 1 the 
should be so arranged that parts of lessons could be | pupils may have th lr minds stored with the facts ¢ 
solved by Mental Arithmetic and parts by Written |S ience and history? that they may be mathe- 
Arithmetic. matics, may learn language and |] to 1 it, and 
become acquainted with and ki Clate 
idvantages of the New Treatment. | and enjoy the hest literature of ti laos 
1. It would diminish the number of classes in | tongues ? All this, indeed, they é , with 
Arithmetic, and hence would give more time for | all that makes up the sum of a get é ind 
such important branches of study as Drawing, Lit- |/literary education. But is not th 
erature, and the Elements of the Natural Sciences. | schools, their ultimate and m I id, to 
2. It would give a large number of pupils who | form and train our sons and ind 
can attend the schools for only a few sessions, an | women of vig is and upright « l 
opportunity to obtain a good practical knowledge of | able to discharge all the duties of \ nd en- 
Arithmetic without studying formal definitions, | lightened citizens of a free republ 
principles and rules of operation, which they have Surely, it is for this end that a ster f neral 
not the culture to comprehend. | education has been established. Else, \ es the 
3. It would enable an author to present the whole | State take up the work? The pre] , culture 
subject of Arithmetic in one book, of no larger |; and character of the teacher, then, sh ich as 
dimensions than the ordinary common-school Writ- | to accomplish most fully the purpose of hool 
ten Arithmetic of the present day. | securing not only sound learning and ry cultiva 
4. It would be methodical and complete, without | tion to our children, but inculcating virtuous princi 
resorting to the constant repetition of subjects | ples, and training them in the path of an upright life 
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deemed necessary by the present sy f treatment 
in a series of text-books 
Requirements of the A 

1. A re-arrangement of the subject matt f ou 
text-books. 

2. Competent teachers to ¢ elen y 
tion according to this met] 

3: A better classification 

4. Better apparatus to give eleme! 
in numbers and in operation 

5. A better appreci ion of tl ] t nt 
Common Schools on the part, of 

Respectfully submitted to the nside n of the 
Association of Teachers, Erie, | h the 
regrets of the writer that he m 
in the discussion of the ide th forth, on 
account of other dutie 

Prof. Andrew H. Caughey, of Lafayette 
College, read a paper upon ‘‘ The ‘Teacher’s 


Personal Culture,’’ 


TEACHER’S PERSONAL ‘¢ LTURI 


me ES A 
HE personal character of the t he! t 
important factor in the s¢ \ t he is in 
temper, in morals, in will, in ] t r 


sonal bearing, and ir ieral « t 
make a deep and lasting impre ! : mind 
of his pupils, largely recting and int ng their 
future lives. Parents and home h the 
first place of influence in forming « ter t the 
teacher who is true to his duty and |] nities, 
holds the next. It is not enough thor- 
ough scholar, and have clear understat what 


he undertakes to teach; or that he 
and able to aday 


cities of his pupils 
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community, regarded in its social aspects. Too often 
he isolates himself. 
his entire world. 
a silent listener. 

and citizen may have even fitted and inclined him to 
take part in political affairs, as I have endeavored to 
show he ought to do. But he should also have a 
sociaé life, and qualify himself for its duties and plea- 
sures; and for this he needs training and experience. 
Scholars and literary men often make a great mistake 
in neglecting to cultivate the social side of their char- 


He goes to the church, indeed, as 


acter, 


Some ] 


people seem be born talkers. They go 
astray from their infancy, talkiny, talking, talking. 


to 


But it is one thing to be a great and endless talker, | 


and quite another thing to be socially a fine ora 
brilliant conversationist, or still better, a wise, agree- 
able, self-poised, and always welcome member of the 
circle. The latter never called a g? 

He may be more than ordinarily gifted in 
>, and is always endowed with 
good common sense and the power of self-control ; 
but social qualities are mainly matters of training and 
cultivation. And who more than the teacher needs 
to have this social culture? His relations to his 
pupils and their parents demand it of him; 


soc ial 1S 
talker. 


the use of language 


fact that he is by his profession one of the controlling | 


and moulding forces in society, makes it his duty to 
qualify himself well for his important position. 

But the general intellectual culture of ihe teacher, 
rather than his moral character and his qualifications 
is an enlightened and patriotic citizen and member 
of society, is doubtless the subject that the title of this 
paper has suggested to most of us. And here, as in 
the previous part of the discussion, will you allow 
me to consider that the culture intended is mainly 
that which the teacher acquires for himself after he 
has entered upon his work? The more thoroughly he 
has been previously trained, indeed, for his responsi- 
ble duties, and the larger his mental acquisitions, so 
much the better But he will be the better teacher 
should he have a’ low opinion of his acquirements 
and qualifications, however considerable they may 
be, than that he should regard himself as wise and 
learned—* rich and increased”’ in knowledge, ‘ hav 
ing need of nothing.”’ In the former case there will 
be promise of constant activity and growth, with that 
eager thirst for knowledge which cannot be appeased ; 
m the self-satished contentment 
with what he is 

Shallowness, with self-conceit, ha 


latter, a stolid or 


been called, 


and I fear but too justly, our great American fault. 
But deeper draughts of the Pierian spring generally 
effect a cure As our knowledge is enlarged, a 


we become more widely acquainted with the world, 
and understand our own powers and acquisitions as 
compared with those of others more definitely, our 
vanity diminishes. And when one has become truly 
learned and has attempted to fathom some of the 
great depths and to scale some of the measureless 
heights of science and philosophy, he is willing to 
acknowledge with Newton that he knows but little, 
and that an infinite stretch of undiscovered truth lies 
still before him. 

As the world of knowledge is exhaustless, and as 


the culture resulting from its acquisition and assimi- 


lation is constant; so the teacher is to regard himself 
as entered upon a boundless field of exploration, an 
endless campaign of conquest 
where he can sit down and 


He is to find no place 


rest. There will be no 
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The teacher has also an important part to act inthe | time when he may be allowed t 


His books aud school make up 


His reading and interest as a voter | 


at | 


and the | 








great king and philosopher, bored wit ist and 
ennut, ‘* All study is weariness of the 1 

But when we enter upon a cour é t 
culture and furnishing, it i l t nd a 
once that we cannot know « ythir W I 
knowing, and that we cannot read all the | ks that 
are well worth reading. We must sele l reject 
Like the mariner, we must lay our « | adhere 
to it steadily, or else drift aimlessly at V reach 
port. In this we must be larg« ly i f y our 
own taste, by ‘natural selection, it Ww , but 
especially by the demands of our w I} ) 
say, while we study or read that taste 
and habits of thought lead u t 
follow such lines of rea ling al ¢ 
most serviceable to us as teachers 

But in securing our be 1 
the same time our most efficient 
teachers, what 4imd of reading sh 


Let us consider this point briefl 


In these days of the great 


devel pl 


when “ ologies”” and graphies 1 by 








the score; when * the torch-beare1 ry are 
pushing forward with intrepid a Y; when 
practical scientists are penetrating mysteries of 
nature above and beneath and a I nd bring 
ing to light facts and principles that en hid 
den from all the past ages; when, by A er 
vation, and from every newspapet | periodical 
that we take into our hands, we are constantly 
learning so much about life, and th: es of exist- 
ence, and the law hat govern the forms a1 rela 
tions of matter—all of it interesting, and much of it 
most useful knowledge ought we n to re 
member that the human race and its h y le 
velopment; the laws of the growtl f 
nations, with their governments and _ the chieve 
ments; the origin, growth, and correlation of lan- 
guages, with their lite itures and the immot worl 
of genius crystalized in them—ought we not to think 
that these departments of learning an estigation 
are still most worthy o; our attention not to be 
pushed aside that we ry know metl more of 
the composition of a stone, or to deter! f 
the millions of fixed stars is nearé h, 
ascertain the exact point where the f 

end and the azoic begin The study ry 
of men, then, in their governments, ( re and 
religion, their wars, their arts, and tl 1 lar 
intellectual progress, and the con n of est 
with our own times and civilizatatic n, ¢ ht to hold 
a foremost place in our studi n 
will prove, to the thoughtful teacl of cul 
ture that will tell positively and dir y upon hi 
professional efficiency. 

“The proper study of mankind is 1 1 thi 
certainly as much in his zvfed/ectual a ni, as in 
his physical origin and descent. W 
man has done, what man is capable of dé r and be- 

| coming, how progress may be made tow her 
and nobler civilization; these are great ns for 
all to study, problems that can be ve only by 
patient and persistent investigation. At more 
than the teacher should be constantly devoting him- 
self to these studies and inquiries? He, lil men 
| of thought and learning, has the world of he past 
| to tell him what has been done or attem; the 
world of the present, in which divers theories ar 
being put to the test, and thousands of e1 ul 
He ha wh ther 


| carrying on their experiments 
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But with all our efforts to cultivate our minds, we 
l] b -worms It is not for us to 
\ 1 with minute and exhaustive ; 
he | ol the p mt OF to engage all ou 
‘ ! ficult problem, which when 
| | will make the world no better o1 hap- 
pier. Norisit to1 ich purpose for us, howevel poet- 

" yur tem m¢ to indulge often in such feel 
ngs as Wor rth « pre es when he SAYS: | 

' 
I ! r that VS CAN ¢ 
I tha f et c for tea 

It our part ,t live and act in the stirring 
present; to furnish and school ourselves as those wh 
must lead a t yn or pilot a ship in the battle- 
not th wh ul e mere looke n Lat 
nformation, mu experience, great cultivation, w 
ught to hay t they must be ch as will make u 
valiant and y an | 1] for the work in which 
we are ( 

Then we 1 I e entl That teacher al- ; 
vaySa es m n tests a deep interest 
n the u e | hat . ) yh ealand earn 
¢ ess in t nis pu Di Arn l 

m Fi I id t! want ol I 
teache lf o ever, must give vy, | 
reler a I n interest in his w { 
high scho () he pupils of th eat 
te her, w Any ( ter | had left h 

| ol, 1) \ great power resi Li 
1s, that wave 1 ntense earnestness to | 
Every pupil w made to feel that there was a work 

hat h ne is well as h luty 
t worl ] Hence an indes 
mmunicated to young man lee 
Pupils of the m 
we m ed None { 
] hat, because he w not € 
€ pow i mind, there was nosp 
I ible pursuit i useluing 
nan fou low from our own expe 
et t, intl | y puplis, their m I 
i rogi t i idies depe ( tl 
| | 
stimul ’ eacl 

We n ; « , , . for our , 
the mo l n preparati t y 
i pa vi e! tions to o | ipil , al 

I ni r their succe in the 

tud | i ter a men n 
yomen Phe f society in this la 
nust l the 1} tructure W1 t 
ple and { | ) 1ot only be tl } 
nstructec learning of the schools, but they 
must be taught to be hon: nd manly, strong aga 
the ecducti f vice and luxury; and the 

ned in he virtue f Christian womanho 
And t t treng ning and developi r th 

( f forming and training the neration 

t fill t pla of trust and power, and 

mould future, falls in great par 

! the nd If we are sati | 

) mbly among the children, 

{ nascent men na men, the future « apit t 

nd professio men 1 politicians, and all who 

oO | and labor in whatever business or calling 

nd an the | ble gamblers, thieves a 
I le! f e future, 10 ind to teach them 

it grammar, a little mathematics, a modicum 

ence and L ind history, and nothing that take 
hold imm ely vely of character, of the 

tal force f mora ectual life—we c¢ 
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up to contempt, seem entirely uncalled for. 
Suppose the word ‘‘mental’’ be stricken 
from the law and the decisions, would that 
prevent Superintendents from examining in 
oral arithmetic? 

Supt. H. R. Stewart, Mercer: All agree 
that one great object in teaching Arithme- 
tic is to discipline the mind. Whatever 
processes are found to accomplish this re- 
sult, we should adopt ; first familiarizing 
ourselves with them, then giving them to 
the pupils. It is waste time to quarrel about 
names and terms; we want results; and 
whatever produces them, is the method we 
shoula use. 

Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburgh: The 
first resolution is a move in the right direc- 
tion. Mental arithmetic has been a stumb- 
ling-block in many places. 


seem to find it necessary to devote most of 


their time to it, which is entirely wrong ; 
and the first two resolutions contain the 
But the third proposes to 


remedy for this. 
arithmetic the two 


substitute for mental 


| not drop it altogether. 


| hear it spoken of slightingly. 
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lieving it has done much for the advance 
ment of our profession, I do not like to 


This study 


| gave the first impulse to systematic teaching, 


and developed a spirit from which grew 
the logical treatment of other subjects. It 
has done a good work, and perhaps it is not 
sO necessary now as at first; but we should 
Even if we did so, 
its good influence would be felt in ow 
schools for a hundred years; but we should 


not forget or ignore old friends. 


Some teachers | 


Prof. F. A. Allen: We are a little mixed 
in ourdefinitions. All arithmetic 
The clear distinction is between oral and 
written work, and the question is, when the 
use of the pencil will serve us better than 
the mind alone, shall we not use it? There 
is nothing gained by teaching pupils to 
solve long and complicated problems men- 


; mental. 


tally ; it gives no useful results. ‘The reso- 
lutions do not contemplate giving algebra 
to beginners, but the geometric forms should 
precede arithmetic. ‘There are schools in 


branches of algebra and geometry: This is | 


wrong also. ‘These are studies for young 
men and women, not for beginners. We 
should arrange our common school educa- 
tion for the benefit of children, knowing as 
we do that not one in ten will remain in 
school long enough to learn even the ele- 
ments of geometry or algebra. It is a mis- 
take to attempt to make every common 
school a high school. 
hint from the German schools,: which do 
their work well as they go along. We find 


many immigrants who have not gone be- 


| distinguish by 


algebra. 
|should be taught from a text-book of not 


We might take a | 
to substituting this merely a 


yond the elementary branches, but those 


they have mastered thoroughly. 


Dr. Hays offered the foliowing substitute | 


for the pending resolutions : 


Resolved, That the special attention of the teach- 
ers of the State be called to the judicious suggestions 
of Prof. Sensenig’s paper, in order that, in adopting 
such method of teaching Arithmetic as they may pre- 


fer, this method shall be duly considered. 
On motion, further discussion of the sub- 
ject was postponed till this afternoon, and 


Association adjourned till 2 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


USIC by a quartette, after which the 

\ subject of Arithmetic was resumed, the 

pending question being on the substitute 
offered by Dr. Hays. 

Supt. M. Gantz, of New Castle: 


Arithmetic is an old friend of mine; and be- | 


L.of C. 


| resolutions would 


the State where children who cannot solve 
simple problems in arithmetic, cap readily 
name the forms. 
arithmetic are mas- 


simpler 
After the elements of 
tered, then we should give them el 
The whole subject of arithmetic 


mentary 


over 150 pages. 
Supt. Kain: The 
' 


nounce a decided opinion, and I am opposed 
1, 
‘ 


time has come to pro 


VISOTY resolu- 
tion. The original 
the opinion of the majority as concisely, 
fully and clearly as it could be done, and 
we do not need the very mild modific ation. 
The objection that the adoption of the 
banish oral arithmeti« 


proposition expresses 


from the curriculum ‘has no weight: no one 


desires that. ‘The former opposition came 


In great part from the book-makers; now 


they have books on the new plan, and the 
opposition weakens. I do not believe in 
letting ‘‘ Mental’’ stand on the certificate 
as a monument to its past usefulness; if it 
must have a monument, take up a ollection 
and build one. We need a decided expres 
sion on this subject. 

Supt. B. F. y fi 
substitute, and believe it will reach the same 


end as the original resolutions; besides, | 


Snaub: I decidedly favor the 


| like its spirit and the style ot expression. 


| The substitute 


should be abopted, and we 


1 


shall thus get rid of a declaration that seems 


Mental | 


ill-timed, and might produce mischievou 
results. 
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Dr. Hays: I have drawn this substitute, 
and recommend its adoption, to get rid of 
a resolution that I do not wish to vote 
against, and am not exactly prepared to 
vote for. Having ‘confidence in the judg- 
ment of teachers, I refer the matter to them. 
Some mental work is desirable in teaching 
arithmetic ; much written work is essen- 
tial : let each teacher judge of the best pro- 
portion for himself. 

The question was put on the substitute, 
and it was adopted. 

Supt. V. G. Curtis, of Corry, read a 
paper on “ Teachers’ Tenure of Office.’’ 


TEACHERS’ TENURE OF OFFICE. 
V. G. CURTIS. 


FTER having rashly and inconsiderately prom- 
ised the Chairman of your Executive Commit- 
tee that I would undertake to open the discussion on 
the theme above named, I discovered, all too late, 
that I “had reckoned without my host ;’ for, on 
sending out my inquiring thought in search of some 
solid premise on which to base an argument, I was 
chagrined to find that the thought, like Noah’s dove, 
“could find no rest for the sole of her foot,” but 
after a weary and fruitless flight over the deep waters 
of perplexing uncertainty, would return to me again. 
If was not difficult to see dangerous shoals upon 
which the educational ark might drift, but the Ararat 
of safety could not be so readily discerned, It is 
always easier to see defects in a system, and find fault 
with the methods of its application, than to suggest a 
remedy and carry out plans for a more perfect accom- 
plishment of the work in hand; and if I succeed only 
in pointing out some defects, and leave it to the 
maturer minds of veteran educators to perfect plans 
for avoiding them, I shall do as well, at Jeast, as the 
astute Irish pilot who had assured the captain that he 
knew every dangerous rock in the harbor, and when 
the ship soon afier struck and was shivered by the 
shock, exclaimed, “ Be jabers, an’ that’s ove of ’em !” 
Summoning first to our aid the ever-portentous 
array of statistics, we find that the vast body of 200,- 
ooo teachers in the United States may well be com- 
pared to the ocean in its restlessness. Each year 
records the coming and going of thousands. Of the 
20,000 teachers in the State of Pennsylvania during 
the present year, 4,000 probably fill the office for the 
first time; only 5,000 have taught five years or over, 
and the average age of all the teachers in the state 
does not exceed twenty-six years. 
Thus it appears that the whole teaching force of 
the state changes every five years. 

When we reflect that these rapidly thinning ranks 
must be recruited chiefly from mere tyros, callow 
lads and misses, who may understand arithmetic and 
grammar, and a smattering of the various “ologies,” 
as taught in a fourteen-weeks’ course, but who have 
not the faintest idea of the philosophy of education, 
to say nothing of mature age, stability, and sound 
judgment; when we realize that the future destiny of 
the country rests with this rapidly-changing caravan 
that is moving through our schools as teachers, that 








halts for a few terms and then passes away forever; 
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our best teachers hold their office by the most pre- 
carious and delicate tenure, that in oo many instances, 
after having gained skill and competency by years of 
patient study and painful experience, they are subject 
to removal without cause, obliged to step down and 
out, to make way for transient travellers along the 
educational highway, who make teaching a half-way 
house on the road to other more lucrative occupa- 
tions; when we seriously contemplate the disastrous 
results following the unchallenged admission (into a 
department of labor which pre-eminently requires 
skill) of verdant youths and inexperienced misses 
into whose careless hands is entrusted the training of 
immortal minds; then, indeed, we may find opportu- 
nity to sound quite a blast upon the bugle of reform, 
and lustily shout for an advance all along the line. 

However averse we may be to Cesarism in politics, 
it is hardly likely any one (who has any business out- 
side of a lunatic asylum) will deny that constant ro- 
tation in the office of School Superintendent, High 
School, Grammar, Primary or District School teacher 
is detrimental to the efficiency of any department of 
instruction. If it should come at all within the cate- 
gory of debatable questions, it would only be neces- 
sary to call your attention to the vast improvement in 
the educational system of the State of Pennsylvania, 
and the grand results brought about by its workings 
during the last ten years, by the wise policy of con- 
tinuing in office the honored gentleman whose dis- 
tinguished ability and devoted consecration to his 
work eminently qualifies him for the responsible po- 
sition of State Superintendent. If other examples 
were needed, I would have only to cite you to the 
admirable condition of the public schools of such 
cities as Pittsburgh, Erie, Harrisburg, Allentown, and 
Easton, whose Superintendents and many of whose 
teachers have been laboring for a decade with con- 
stantly increasing efficiency. In short, there can be 
no doubt that when a man has once proved his special 
fitness for such a position, he should hold it during his 
sitccessful administration. 

If the benefits of this permanency of office are so 
marked and obvious in the case of State, City and 
County Superintendents, then the same principle must 
hold true of all who are well adapted to the work of 
developing the human intellect. It is a significant 
fact, however, that the same permanency does not pre- 
vail in the lower departments of many of our city 
schools; while in the rural districts, except in rare in- 
stances, the whole system is in a kind of fluid state, 
subject to incessant fluctuation. 

This uncertain tenure of office, with its attendant 
results, cannot, indeed, be traced to any single 
cause, but is only ome defective link in a chain of 
causes and effects, belonging to an excellent system 
imperfectly carried out. 

We will not find, I opine, that anything is entirely 
out of joint, but it may be necessary to administer a 
useful tonic to the whole profession—profession, I 
have said, but discretion suggests the wisdom of 
being modest in bearing that title. We have been 
long accustomed to indulge in oratorical descants 
and somewhat extravagant verbiage, on frofessional 
labor, professional training,.and the dignity of our 
profession, when the fact is, if the business of teach- 
ing, as it exists in the United States at present, were 
weighed in the balance of strict essentials of a 
learned profession, it would be found sadly wanting. 

True, in its subject matter, in the materials to be 
operated on, its scope, the general tendency of its 


when we become painfully aware that many of | results, and some of the means employed, it may 
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justly be entitled to rank as a profession; yet in the 
most essential elements, it falls far short of the re- 
quired standard. 

Business is a general term. It comprises any ex- 
ercise of labor, knowledge, or experience, for the 
purposes of gain. When it consists in buying and 
selling merchandise, it is called a trade. When there 
is a peculiar exercise of skill, it is called an art. 
When learning, or particular skill of a high order, is 
required, it is called a profession. The essentials of 
a profession are a thorough scientific knowledge of 
the established rules and principles involved, and 
technical skill in the application of the principles. 

Institute a brief comparison between Law (an 
acknowledged profession) and Teaching, and you 
will note that the objects of both are the greatest 
good to the greatest number. Law aims to guide the 
adult; Teaching leads the young. Both work upon 
mind. In this scope, both allow the widest latitude 
of which the human mind is capable in theorizing 
for those for whom the theories are digested. In their 
results, the general tendency of each is to a more 

‘enlightened and ennobling liberty for the human 
soul in its efforts for the good and true. Thus far 
they coincide. But with regard to the science of 
Law, there appear 

1. Accepted maxims, written or unwritten. 

2. The potent common law, unwritten but steadily 
advancing by self-evolution toward ultimate perfec- 
tion. : 

3. The positive statute law, its systematic codes 

and principles. 

4. The precepts of natural law as made known by 
Divine will and methodized by human reason. 

Concerning the mechanical methods required by 
the profession of Law. There are, 

1, A prescribed method of study before one is al- 
lowed to become a member. 

2. An examination of candidates by members of 
the profession. 

3. Established measures—Bench and Senate—for 
purifying the profession of unworthy members. 

4. Well-digested and systematic codes or rules of 
practice. 

The science of Teaching, as it now exists, contains 
no accepted maxims. Its customs and usages are 
mostly unwritten, and are nearly as indefinite and va- 
rious as the members engaged in teaching. Its posi- 
tive and codified rules for practice, exist only in the 
weary hopes of some theorizing brain. Its precepts 
of natural law are numerous, but only serve the im- 
portant purpose of inspiring each educator to write a 
new work on Psychology. With reference to me- 
chanical methods in the business of teaching, there is 
no prescribed method or time of study ; no uniformity 
of examinations, no established rules of practice, no 
systematic code of principles. 

My digression for this hasty comparison only shows 
that while the times, in their spirit and requirements, 
tend rapidly toward ultimate system ; that while teach- 
ing oughd to, and no doubt soon will take rank among 
the nobility of acknowledged professions ; yet there is 
a positive necessity to raise the whole superstructure 
before we can hope to elevate it to that dignity. And 
this question of permanency of office is only one of the 
educational jack-screws which must be applied by those 
who hold in their hands the levers of progress: In 
Prussia and France and most European countries, a 
person who once secures a position as a teacher can 
reasonably count on retaining it during life, or at 
least during good behavior. Buta three-years’ course 
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-in a Teachers’ Seminary and a thorough examination 


test of scholarship and professional ability is required 
before one can presume to become a teacher in those 
countries. 

In this country very few persons engaging in teach- 
ing expect to remain at the business for life. The 
majority of our teachers are ladies, well adapted by 
nature to instruct the young, but unfortunately they 
will marry, and in ¢hzs State we have no law to pre- 
vent it, (though the authorities in the neighboring city 
of Buffalo tried to place an embargo on matrimony 
by one of their resolutions last winter.) 

We have vigorous, sturdy and energetic young men 
among our teachers; but as they are the future law- 
yers, physicians, clergymen, and senators of our land, 
their energies are directed more to their own studies 
than to the interests of their pupils. We must have 
beginners and apprentices, in all trades and profes- 
sions, to be sure; but we cannot go on the principle 
that “ well begun is entirely done.’’ In fact, there is 
no inducement in this country to make teaching a life- 
work, on account of the meagre salary with which 
teachers, as a majority, must be satisfied. True, there 
are many teachers in our larger cities who may be con- 
sidered well paid. But $2,000 is deemed a large salary 
for a man who has spent six or eight of the best years 
of his life, and as many thousand dollars in money, for 
his preparation for the work, and there are only fifty 
persons connected with public schools in our State 
who are paid that amount. How many bank cash- 
iers, how many insurance secretaries, how many doc- 
tors, how many lawyers, how many book agents, do 
you think we could find who receive $2,000 and up- 
wards per annum? More than fifty, I’ll venture to 
assert. 

Very few State or City Superintendents in the United 
States receive a salary of $4000, while railroad pres- 
idents, insurance company secretaries and presidents, 
eminent lawyers and physicians, often have a salary 
or an income of from $10,000 to $25,000; and it 
surely does not seem (from our stand-point) that the 
measure of ability needed to count money and care 
for stocks, bonds and sureties; to figure the average 
expectancy of human life, or manage a railroad ; is of 
any Aigher order than that which is required in one 
who has in hand the training of the young,and the 
development of those God-given faculties which make 
man “little lower than the angels,’’ On the other 
hand, there is a premium placed on inexperience, from 
the fact that novices in the business of teaching are 
generally paid more than in any other avocation. The 
clerk in a bank or in a business house must be satis- 
fied with very small earnings for the first few years, 
while he is learning the business. The young phy- 
sician must needs have much patience, while waiting 
for his first patients. The embryo lawyer, after having 
graduated from the Law school, does not expect to 
have briefs accumulating on his hands, when first his 
shingle flaunts in the eyes of the public. But often 
graduates from colleges or academies obtain as lucra- 
tive positions as trained teachers, and hence the 
market is full of incompetents, who have no intention 
of making teaching a permanent business, but only 
take to it temporarily because it is most available. 

This huge boulder of an obstruction in the path of 
educational advancement can only be removed by 
offering greater inducements to teachers to thor- 
oughly qualify themselves, and by reducing the pay 
of mere apprentices, 

The standard of qualification should unquestionably 
be raised, and a strong effort made to ‘secure uni- 
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formity. City and County Superintendents through 
the State, by means of committees appointed at their 
respective conventions, could agree on topics and 
questions, to secure this uniformity in provisional 
certificates. Professional certificates, at any rate, 
ought to mean the same thing in Greene and Chester 
counties that they do in Wayne and Erie. I am not 
certain, from any specific data that I have at hand, 
how nearly the State Normal examinations approxi- 
mate to uniformity. But it seems more imperative in 
their case, than with regard to professional certificates 
as they are now granted. 

I now come to the saddest part of my story, in the 
consideration of that most perplexing feature of the 
whole matter—namely, the se/ection and retention of 
teachers. Unquestionably, the selection should be 
like the natural selection of Darwin’s theory, ‘in 
which the f¢¢es¢ alone survives, and their retention in 
office should depend upon intellectual attainments, 
adaptation for the work, and ambition to excel. 

In most of our cities this is virtually in the hands 
of the superintendent, whose earnest efforts will, of 
course, be directed towards securing the best teaching 
talent to be had for the money. But under the pre- 
sent law the local board is vested with the power to 
steadily advance the efficiency of their schools by 
continuing in their employ such teachers as have 
proved their fitness, or they can effectually dam(m) the 
river of progress—and their schools—by changing 
teachers every new moon. Many of our directors are 
chosen for their honesty, intelligence and capacity; for 
their liberal ideas and sound judgment. When this 


is the case, the good teacher need not be uneasy as 
to his tenure of office, and the community will be 
blessed by a wise administration of their educational 


affairs. But when the office of director chances, as it 
sometimes does, to be made the small currency of a 
corrupt political exchange; when personal popu- 
larity, party spirit, or sectarian prejudice, enter into 
the choice; when any portion of a community are so 
blind to their own high interests as to exalt to such a 
position narrow-minded, parsimonious, pig-headed 
fogies, embalmed relics of a former epoch, who have 
no more idea of the educational demands of the times 
than a South Sea Islander has of moral philosophy, 
then, indeed, there is no hope for permanence and 
stability in the office of the teacher who is so unfor- 
tunate as to be dependent upon the whim of such a 
set of ignoramuses. 

In view of this lamentable aspect of the case, we 
may be induced to clamor for more legislation, and 
wish to centralize the authority, and take from local 
boards their power to thus cripple the schools under 
their charge, and curse the community which is so 
unfortunate as to be subject to the caprice of such 
directors as I have just described. But by this plan 
of local management, the schools are “‘ By the people 
and OF the people,”’ and while they make provisions 
for educating their children, they educate themselves 
—a consummation devoutly to be wished, in many 
instances, as you must allow. 

And as to legislation, while existing laws can no 
doubt be improved, yet we have much to do, in this 
State at least, to work the school system up to its full 
capacity, and no great reform can be brought about 
by simpfe legislation. 

In the harmony of Nature, not a stone falls to the 
ground that does not shake the whole great earth. Not 
a particle of light gushes from its remote fountain 
that does not affect the whole vast universe. Sono 
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correlatives. Whatever can be done to educate the 
public sentiment to a just appreciation of the impor- 
tance of education; whatever tends to establish a 
bond of sympathy between the masses and those who 
lead the educational thought of the day; whatever 
tends to place a true value upon high competence and 
real professional skill; whatever is done to elevate 
the business of teaching to its proper rank among the 
learned professions — will together operate to 
strengthen the tenure of the teacher’s office, and at 
the same time strengthen every relation that the cause 
of education sustains to the interests of civilization 
and of human progress. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Wickersham was requested to open 
the discussion on the paper, and responded : 
This is a serious question, and touches a 
matter in which the United States is excep- 
tional among the nations of the world. In 
all other countries teachers remain longer: 
in the profession than with us. Circum- 
stances seem to combine here to make the 
teacher’s professional life a short one, and 
it averages but little over five years. In 
Europe the teacher receives with his school 
a house to live in, and local authority can- 
not remove him: if he is competent and 
conducts himself properly, the position is 
permanent. You know how different it is 
with us. Several circumstances tend di- 
rectly to shorten the term of professional 
life: 1. The large number of lady teachers, 
who are apt to get married. This is not to 


| be counted as loss; we need the teaching 


of good mothers in our homes. 2. The 
shortness of school terms, affording em- 
ployment for only half the teacher’s time. 
People want for their life-work some steady, 
regular employment. 3. The smallness of 
salaries, which in the majority of cases will 
not justify first-rate men and women in 
making a permanent business of teaching. 
The capacity required for a good teacher 
commands far better compensation in other 
directions. To reach all these weak points, 
we need an enlightened public sentiment ; 
and as we are passing through our formative 
stage, perhaps we gain something in this 
constant infusion of new blood, to compen- 
sate for our losses. 

Prof. Allen: Perhaps it is as well that 
the tenure of office is so short; it certainly 
is in the fitness of things that our lady 
teachers should get married. At all events, 
we need not expect, in our time, to have 
the term long enough and salaries high 
enough to pay teachers for their work. 
We must just deal with things as we find 
them, of course making improvement as we 


subject can be considered without its innumerable ' have opportunity. 
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Dr. Hays: How long, in the rural dis- 
tricts, does a given teacher remain in a 
given school, on an average? 

Dr. Wickersham: Not more than two 
terms, perhaps less. 

Miss Lewis, Tioga: With us they do not 
average a year where we have two terms. 

Prof. Maris: Have we enough teachers ? 
Can we raise the standard, and still fill the 
positions ? 

Supt. Shaub: We have an abundance of 
applications this year, and have employed 
more high-grade certificates than heretofore. 
We have issued certificates to all who were 
qualified, and have more teachers than 
places. A larger percentage than usual 
were rejected. 

Supt. Jones: Forty years ago a teacher re- 
maining for the second term in one school 
was a phenomenon; it was argued that the 
pupils soon discovered the teacher’s weak- 
nesses, and a change was desirable ; but as 
public sentiment became more enlightened, 
this view was abandoned ; and now a good 
teacher is generally retained if he desires to 
remain. There is some advantage in the 
influx of new blood; the boys and girls com- 
ing into the ranks keep the older teachers 
awake; we do not suffer much from this 
periodical change. 


Supt. Shaub : Get public sentiment right, 
and you will have little trouble with the 
tenure of office, where you have good teach- 
ers. 

Prof. Cooper: The teacher is often re- 


sponsible for the shortness of tenure. He 
spends his time looking out for a better 
place next year, instead of doing his best 
wherever he goes. Good work generally 
commands respect. 

_ Mr. S. J. Barnett: Some Directors, judg- 
ing others by themselves, think a teacher 
can tell all he knows in one term; but in 
our neighborhood they are learning to keep 
their old teachers as long as they give satis- 
faction. 

Mr. B. N. Lehman: Prof. Cooper’s 
theory may be good in some places, but 
there are Boards of Directors who abuse 
their powers, even to the extent of voting a 
teacher out of his position because he tries 
to make improvements which they cannot 
appreciate. 

The discussion closed here. 


EXCURSION TO PARIS. 
The Committee on Teachers’ Excursion 


to Paris was announced as follows: Dr. 
George P. Hays, of Washington and Jeffer- | 
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son College; Deputy Supt. Henry Houck, 
of the Department of Public Instruction ; 
Prof. F. A. Allen, Mansfield; Supt. B. F. 
Shaub, Lancaster; and Supt. H. S. Jones, 
Erie. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Prof. Buehrle called up his resolutions, 
relative to State aid to High Schools (see 
page 92). He was certain the High Schools 
need some support in the present emergency, 
and wished the Association to decide 
whether this was the kind of help that 
should be given. 

On motion of Dr. Hays, the resolutions 
were indefinitely postponed. 


Miss Patridge read a selection by request 
—‘* Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me.’’ 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


Association proceeded to select the place 
for its next meeting, when Reading and 
Franklin were placed in nomination by 
Supts. Baer and Prather respectively. After 
some discussion a vote was taken, resulting 
—Reading, 33; Franklin, 28. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

On motion of Dr. Wickersham, an invi- 
tation was extended by this body to the 
National Teachers’ Association, to hold its 
next session in Philadelphia, and Dr. W. 
was requested to advocate the same at the 
National Association at Louisville. 


TICKET AGENCY. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Geist 

(see page 69) to the Constitution and By- 
laws, was taken up. 

Supt. Raub said that this office had 
been created in 1867, in flush times, anda 
salary of $50 attached. ‘The treasury of the 
Association can scarcely afford this at pres- 
ent, and the proposed amendment will im- 
pose the duty of making railroad arrange- 
ments upon the Executive Committee, as 
was the case prior to 1867. 

Supt. Buehrle said that, on account of the 
general excursion arrangements offered by 
railroads, it was almost impossible to ob- 
tain special rates for such assemblies as this, 
which was the principal object in establish- 
ing this office. 

Dr. Hays said that while the Ticket 
Agent might have been very useful a few 
years ago, the last speaker had correctly 
stated the present status of railroad matters, 
and the office was nat needed for that pur- 
pose, 

The amendment was agreed t o. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The amendment to the Constitution of- 
fered by Prof. Raub (see page 69) was 
called up, and Mr. R. stated that on ac- 
count of the absence of some such provis- 
ion, difficulties had arisen in calling meet- 
‘ings of the committee, nobody. being 
authorized to do so. He thought it desira- 
ble that this proposition should prevail, and 
the Association elect its own chairman of 
this important committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


TIME OF MEETING. 


The amendment to the Constitution of- 
fered by Supt. Glenn (see page 69), chang- 
ing the time of meeting from the second to 
the first Tuesday of August, was taken up. 

After some discussion, Dr. Wickersham 
said that in view of the invitation just ex- 
tended to the National Association, which 
meets about the same time, it might be well 
not to decide upon this matter until next 
session. He therefore moved that the con- 


sideration of the amendment be postponed | 





to the next session, and the present clause of | 


the Constitution be suspended so far as to 
allow the time for next meeting to be fixed 
by the Executive Committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

An invitation was received from the Y. 
M. C. A., to visit their Library, which was 
accepted, and the thanks of the Association 
voted. 

The members were also invited to visit 
the extensive establishment of the Burdett 
Organ Company. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


*(C’ESSION opened with a solo—‘‘ Rocked 
..) in the Cradle of the Deep,’’ by Prof. 
Missimer, of Erie. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
Miss L. E. Patridge spoke briefly on the 


subject of Physical Training. Considering 
that all admit the three-fold nature of the 
child, it is strange that in our education we 
should overlook one or two parts of his 
nature so entirely. Yet it is a fact that we 
seldom hear anything about moral training, 
and scarcely ever about physical. When 
we remember that the mind manifests itself 
through the body, and that a defective body 
cripples its manifestation, it is singular that 
this branch of training should be so univer- 
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sally neglected. It ought not to be neces- 
sary to talk on this subject to intelligent peo. 
ple, but you all know that it is. You think 
and talk ten times more about how much 
mental arithmetic shall be taught to the 
children than about the way to have them 
grow up strong and healthy. Yet it is not 
a mind only that you are training; it is a 
mind, soul, and body—a man, 

But what can you do about it? you ask. 
It is true you have no appliances, most of 
you, and the school-houses are not adapted 
for many exercises; but you can all do a 
little, and that little may be the ‘“‘ ounce of 
prevention’’ youso much need. Of course, 
you will be told that the country boy can 
get exercise enough from the plow-handle, 
and the girl from the broom-handle; but 


you know that these exercises do not prevent 


them from growing up awkward and physi- 
cally ill-developed. We want training that 
will givesymmetrical development ; thecoun- 
try needs it as much as the city; and there 
are simple exercises that can be introduced 
into every one of your country schools. Of 
course, you will meet with opposition ; but 
if you wait until public opinion pushes you 
into doing anything, you are not the educa- 
tor, but those who push you: you should be 
leaders and makers of public opinion, I 
have had these prejudices to encounter in 
my own experience, and have conquered 
them ; and so can you, if you will. 

When you introduce your little exercises, 
do not call them by hard scientific names, 
and do not take much time; a few minutes 
in a day will add as many years to many a 
life. Besides the benefit to the health, you 
will find this a means of discipline. Chil- 
dren are naturally restless, and you thus 
give that restlessness a legitimate channel, 
and secure both better order and _ healthier 
children. I make this plea more earnestly 
in behalf of the girls, because boys will 
manage to get some exercise. But the girl 
from her earliest years is forbidden the 
games that give her brothers their develop- 
ment; she must be a “little lady,’’ and 
wise men forget that these ‘‘ mothers of fu- 
ture generations’ will transmit to those 


| generations the puny little life that they 


allow them to attain. Parentsdo not realize 
that if they give their children health and 
strength, they need no other wealth. How 
dare we neglect the body, when we know 
how its weaknesses affect the mind and 
soul? Weshould teach children to rever- 
ence the body ; teach them that disease is 
a crime, unless inherited—when it is a curse. 
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Yet, as we look around us, where do we 
find a perfectly healthy woman of forty- 
five or fifty? and how could they be so, 
considering the way they dress? They 
shut themselves up in a Bastile, giving 
themselves no room to expand, or grow, or 
be anybody. We might take a lesson from 
Paganism on this subject of physical educa- 
tion. True, the Greeks made too much of 
the body, because they knew little of the 
soul ; but we go to the other extreme as re- 
gards the body, and donot concern ourselves 
proportionately about the soul either! Here, 
in this association of teachers, you have not 
had one word for the body until now. You 
need to think of these things, and to intro- 
duce physical exercises of some sort into 
your, schools. Do not allow yourselves to 
be laughed out of it, or forget it, or neglect 
it; but doit. There are plenty of simple 
exercises which require no apparatus, and 
which can be introduced into any school. 

In conclusion, the attention of the ladies 
is especially called to a subject which time 
and circumstances do not allow us to con- 
sider here—that of Dress Reform. It is 
thus mentioned because of its extreme im- 
portance. Remember that upon the moth- 
ers of this generation depends the question 
whether their daughters shall develop into 
grand women, or be dead weight on the 
world ; and teach and act accordingly. 

Trio—‘‘ O Restless Sea.’’ 

In the absence of Mrs. Rickoff, who was 
announced to read a paper this evening, the 
lecture of Dr. Hays, on “County Institutes,’’ 
set down on the programme for to-morrow 
afternoon, was delivered at this time. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 
GEO. P. HAYS. 


THEORETICALLY, the County Institute is one of the 
grandest educational agencies ever devised by a Sup- 
erintendent, proposed to the teachers, and furnished, 
for the benefit of the children, to admiring parents. 
It is assumed to be a place where teachers meet to 
contribute the experience of each to a common fund 
for the benefit of a common cause, that all may 
know what are the sure paths to success and what 
are the remedies for all evils and difficulties, and go 
away armed at all points for their future work. This 
is a delightful theory, certainly ; but, as a matter of 
fact, it must be confessed that scarcely all the Insti- 
tutes in the state come up to this grand ideal. In. 
deed, so marked is the difference between theory and 
practice, that in many places a prejudice has grown 
up against the Institute; chiefly, I think, in the 
minds of those who do not understand whom and 
what it is really for. Let me briefly indicate my own 
opinion for whom it is intended, or first for whom it 
is mot intended. 


‘ 
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1. It is not intended for the wholly or incorrigibly 
stupid—those who are constitutionally incapacitated 
for receiving ideas, and who come to Institute, ex- 
pecting to acquire there all the knowledge that is to 
be imparted to the pupils, and also the way to teach 
it. There are teachers, and Directors too, who 
think that a week’s Institute instruction should enable 
a person to get a certificate ! 

2. It is notintended for those who are wholly incom- 
petent to teach. The Bible is truly profound where it 
speaks of “ aptness”’ to teach. Such fitness is an en- 
dowmentof God, received at birth, and impossible to 
attain afterwards. To be a successful teacher, it is 
not only important to be properly educated; one 
must be properly dorm, and none who have not 
this natural “‘aptness”’ are fit to teach other people’s 
children, or to have any of their own. 

3. It is not intended for those people who have a 
cast-iron, inflexible style of mind—who can see a 
good idea and appreciate its value, but can take it 
only as it is given them, and cannot allow for flexi- 
bility in the application ; the kind of people who 
would rather die in respectable homeopathy than 
give contemptible allopathy a chance to cure them ! 

Having indicated those for whom the Institute is 
not intended, we now pass on to those for whom it zs 
intended. 

1. For those who know the details of the 
“branches,” but are hungry for something beyond. 
This hunger is a manifestation of mind, an indication 
of talent; and its satisfaction will greatly improve 
their working capacity. These come full of ques- 
tions on subjects which lie in their pathway; and if 
the instructors understand their business and do their 
duty, they gé home full of matter. It helps them 
marvelously when they come to deal with the dozen 
good minds among the pupils, which make the public 
opinion of the school; and such pupils, always read- 
ily discern and appreciate the fuil teacher, who 
knows more than the book. 

2. For those of less experience who have met with 
special difficulties, for which they were unprepared, 
and want an opportunity to ask somebody who has 
been there and knows. ‘These can get various pre- 
scriptions from the educational doctors, and among 
them find the proper compound to cure the particular 
disease. Here comes in the value of a “ question- 
box,” which can be made a uséful help. 

3. For those (and this class should be more numer- 
ous) who believe that there may be many good ways 
of doing a good thing, and that they may improve 
their own methods by hearing those of others. One 
of the most annoying of heresies is that which holds 
that there is only one right way of doing anything. 
It is doubtful if there is any plan or rule so good 
that it should be applied to all cases, or at all times. 
Teachers know that it is better that the pupil should 
not know exactly how the recitation is to be con- 
ducted, for instance; and so in many other things. 

Having our Institute properly constituted, how 
shall its work be conducted so as to get the best 
results? Under this head, I shall give some sugges- 
tions that seem to me practicable, which I would try 
in practice if I were a Superintendent, and would 
ask an opportunity to try if I were an instructor. 

1. Divide the Institute into two sections, composed 
respectively of the more advanced teachers and those 
who are inexperienced, Ina large county especially, 
where there are several hundred teachers assembled, 
it is simply impossible to meet the wants of all at the 
same time. At our last county institute a gentleman 
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from Ohio gave a number of little experiments, with 
simple apparatus, which might be introduced into 
every school, and which took the advanced teachers 
a little beyond the ordinary lines of thought, and 
were very interesting to them; but to the inexperi- 
enced they would be of little value. 

Having divided the Institute as suggested, in the 
elementary class it would be well to have first-rate 
teachers bring*in a rough class of children from the 
streets, and illustrate upon them the methods ap- 
proved by their experience. This kind of instruction 
is especially important in those sections where the 
teachers cannot have the advantage of Normal School 
training; of course, a term in such a school would 
answer this purpose better, but where you cannot 
have that, the next best thing is to train the beginners 
at Institute. 

The great and manifest advantage of this plan of 
dividing into classes, is that the time of both classes 
of teachers is utilized, instead of that of one class 
being wasted while instruction is being addressed to 
the other. Of course, some who need the elementary 
training would enjoy and profit by the instruction 
given to the advanced division, and may complain 
that they cannot have the advantage of both; but we 
must consult the good of all, and if we give each 
class as much as they can hold, of the food they need 
most and which they can best digest, they ought to 
be satisfied. 

2. The work of instruction should be done very 
largely, if not entirely, by professional instructors ; 
and as I am not an instructor of that class, this need 
not be regarded as a piece of professional impudence. 
The instructors should possess, in the first place, na- 
tive ability to teach; secondly, they should be per- 


sons of large experience in teaching, in different kinds 
of schools, with successful results; thirdly, they 
should be persons of large resources, able to answer 
all kinds of questions on all sorts of subjects, giving 
half-a-dozen ways of dealing with a difficulty, 


adapted to all possible cases. A notable instance of 
this readiness is found in the distinguished Sunday- 
school worker, Rev. George A. Peltz. With these 
qualifications, an instructor may be said to be pre- 
pared for Institute work. If the instructor cannot do 
these things, then he is not worth the time which 
he occupies in pretending to teach teachers how to 
teach. 

But I hear some one ask, Are not our own teachers 
to do any institute work? Shall we not hear from 
them? Yes, certainly, but not at County Institute. All 
through the county local institutes should be organ- 
ized, to meet once in two weeks ora month. There 
need not be a large number to make a good class— 
three teachers who mean business could hold a first- 
rate institute. In these local institutes the work of 
general institute can be talked over, and the results 
obtained by applying its instructions communicated 
and compared; experiments in different methods 
suggested and results given; and so light will be 
given and received by all. Difficulties peculiar to the 
locality can here be best stated and provided for. 
Altogether, the local institute is a valuable help, and 
its proper work lies in the direction indicated. The 
teacher can here acquire facility and correctness in 
expression, which will be serviceable in every part of 
his work ; and wherever teachers are earnest and in- 
terested in their work, such an institute will be suc- 
cessful. 

3. The County Institute should close with a writ- 
ten examination on the work of the week, upon the 
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result of which should depend the pay of teachers for 
the time spent in attending it. This would cure the 
trouble of absenteeism. Of course, it is very natural 
for the young ladies and gentlemen to make the most 
of each other’s society at such times; and itis against 
the interest of us ministers to object to a practice so 
productive of wedding fees; but when that feature is 
given the uppermost place, we need not expect the 
results of good, honest work. Institute week should 
not be regarded as a vacation—it either means work, 
or it means nothing; and to ensure this work being 
done, I recommend an examination. If teachers 
must spend the time of Institute in shopping, gallant- 
ing and courting, I propose that they shall do it at 
their own expense, and that the people shall not be 
taxed to pay the aforesaid fees. Of course, the Su- 
perintendent who adopts this plan will be criticised 
—the one who will not be criticised for something 
will not be elected until the millennium—but the all- 
sufficient answer to this particular criticism will be, 
“The teachers were present, and the examination 
shows that they gave attention to the work ; they will 
give you an equivalent for the pay you give them for 
the time.”’ Directors will not fail to see this, and it 
will strengthen both the Institute and the Superinten- 
dent. Besides, it is right that those who do nothing 
shall receive no pay; and that those who put in a 
week of manly or womanly work, intelligent work, 
whose results cannot fail to benefit the children in our 
schools, shall be paid for their labor. 

4. The time of holding the Institute is an impor- 
tant matter. It is doubtful whether it is ever wise 


' to hold it before the schoolterm begins. The teacher 


does not then know his school, the nature of his work, 
the particular difficulties he has to encounter ; and is 
not therefore fully acquainted with his own wants, 
Neither should it be held after the term is nearly 
over, or the light there gained is lost to the district 
which pays fer the time. The memory will not re- 
tain everything, and that which is soonest applied in 
practice is best retained. If the Institute comes 
near the close of the term, the teacher is apt to “ pull 
through” in the old way, and forget much of what 
was learned before another term. The best time for 
Institute, then, would seem to be about a month 
after the schools open. The teacher knows his 
school by that time, and has it classified ; the work of 
the term is before him, and he has found out where he 
needs help; now is the time to give it. The new 
methods are presented, his questions are answered, 
his difficulties heard and remedies. suggested, and he 
has time to use what he has learned for the benefit of 
his school. 

These thoughts and suggestions are the result of 
reading, observation, and the experience of others as 
well as myself. How far they may be practicable, I 
do not know. Some of them seem to promise im- 
provement in directions where it is needed. The 
great object to be kept in view is to infuse sucha 
spirit into the teachers that they will regard the In- 
stitute as a means of intellectual improvement—a 
place where they may have their problems solved, 
their difficulties removed, their methods improved, 
their defects remedied ; and besides all this, may get 
a broader view of theit work, and of the world 
around them. I have laid special stress on diverse 
methods of presenting the same subject to different 
minds; because it is much easier, in college or school 
to find people who know so much that they attempt 
to teach more and faster than is judicious, than to 
find those who can properly teach what they know. 
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Perhaps we could do no better with the Institute than 
to make it a week of earnest study of methods of 
teaching, and of the relation of the branches taught to 
the world of knowledge outside. 


Duet—“ The ‘‘ Cavillers.’’ 

Miss Patridge read a pleasant story from 
Hans Christian Andersen. 

The following committee was appointed 
to conduct the election of officers: Messrs. 
J. C. Graham, Crawford; T. A. Hagerty, 
Erie ; B. N. Lehman, Delaware ; M. Gantz, 
New Castle. 

Adjourned to 9g a. m. to-morrow. 


> 
> 





THURSDAY MORNING. 


USIC—‘* Beautiful Home’’ — after 
I which Rev. Thomas Fullerton, of 
Erie, read from the Scriptures (Proverbs ii.) 
and offered prayer. 

On motion of Messrs. Kerr and Prather, 
the vote by which Reading was fixed upon 
as the place for next year’s session, was 
made unanimous. 


NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 


Nominations were made for officers of 
Association for the ensuing year, as follows: 


For President—B. M. Kerr, Meadville; R. K. 
Buehrle, Allentown; W. N. Aiken, Lawrence. 

For Vice Presidents—Miss Mary R. Field, Bucks ; 
Prof. J. A. Cooper, Edinboro. (Supt. S. A. Baer, of 
Berks, was also named, but declined being’ a candi- 
date. ) 

For Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

For Treasurer—John Morrow, Pittsburgh; C. H. 
Brelsford, Philadelphia. (The latter gentleman 
withdrew his name on condition that Mr. M. ac- 
cepted a reélection. ) 

For Executive Committee—S. A. Baer, Berks; A. 
B. Dunning, jr., Luzerne; G. H. Richards, Lancas- 
ter; J. C. Graham, Crawford ; Geo. P. Hays, Wash- 
ington; Mary E. Butler, Indiana; Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Beaver; Miss S. R. Lewis, Tioga; V. B. Curtis, 
Corry. 

For Enrolling Committee—Henry Houck, Leb- 
anon; A. F. Kraut, Lehigh; Miss Carrie Bemus, 
i T. M. Stewart, Lawrence; T. A. Hagerty, 

rie. 


On motion of Dr. Hays, Prof. Allen was 
requested to cast the unanimous ballot of 
the Association for all those officers where 
only the required number of candidates has 
been placed in nomination. 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 

Supt. B. F. Shaub, of Lancaster, made a 
verbal report from the committee appointed 
last year on the subject of Local Supervis- 
ion of Schools. He stated that while the 
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committee was deeply impressed with the 
necessity of closer supervision, they had 
deemed it inexpedient at this time to ask 
for legislation in the premises. The experi- 
ence we have had in attempting to amend 
the school law was deemed to warrant their 
taking that position. We were not sure, 
indeed, that any proposition looking in this 
direction might not have led to results op- 
posed to what we desired. In accordance 
with this opinion, the committee have taken 
no further action, and have no further re- 
port to make at present. 


DISCUSSION : TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The lecture of Dr. Hays on ‘‘ County In- 
stitutes’’ was now presented for discussion. 

Supt. Baer, Berks: Many improvements 
would result from working out the sugges- 
tions of the lecturer. The division into 
grades is particularly desirable in large coun- 
ties, where it is difficult to reach all classes 
of teachers. We have divided our time into 
a morning session of strict institute work, 
drills on methods, etc.; afternoon exercises 
of a more general character; and evening 
entertainments. In the morning the Insti- 
tute. is divided into three sections, accord- 
ing to grade, and instruction adapted to 
each as needed. We do not, however, de- 


pend entirely on outside instructors, but use 


our own best teachers. I do not see how 
the Doctor’s examination could be put in 
practice in an institute of four or five hun- 
dred teachers. 

Dr. Hays: It could not be done so as to 
exclude the possibility of collusion, or so as 
to cover all the points of every speech made 
during the week. But suppose you took an 
hour on the last day, in the afternoon, not 
admitting the public, and allowed each in- 
structor to put half-a-dozen test questions, 
requiring written answers: I think you 
would find it to work. I tried it once, and 
read the papers afterwards; that is where 
your work comes in. This plan will cer- 
tainly reach one trouble: ifthe teachers’ pay 
depends on the result of such an examina- 
tion, they will be present and attentive. 

Prof. Allen: In Maine, when the Super- 
intendent had no power to examine teachers, 
we tried this plan at Institute, and gave the 
teachers a certificate showing the result. 
The paper had no legal validity, but many 
school boards recognized them, and for 
many years this certificate was the only 
standard of comparison between teachers. 
The examination consisted of ten questions 
on each of five topics, and was held at the 
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Friday afternoon session. We found it 
quite practicable, and the teachers who held 
good certificates found them useful. The 
plan secures regular attendance and atten- 
tive listeners. With regard to the time of 
holding Institutes, he considered the Christ- 
mas holidays about the worst possible time. 
The time proposed by the Doctor is good ; 
but when so many counties open their 
schools at the same time, how could all the 
Institutes be supplied with instructors ? 
Supt. S. H. Prather, Venango: Our'county 
Institutes are profitable, and we have good 
attendance and good results, without the 
proposed examination. If there is to be 
such an examination, let it be at local insti- 
tutes held in different sections, and consist- 
ing of one hundred teachers, or less. We 
believe in having a good social time at 
County Institute, especially in the evenings; 
but we do not waste our time. At our local 
institutes the lawyers and doctors come in 
and take part in the discussions, and the 
teachers are able to hold their own. We 
cannot exclude the public, and if there were 
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a public examination, many teachers would | 
not attend, and we should be injured, not | 


helped. Live teachers need no such stim- 
ulus, and others would not be much bene- 


fited by it. 

Supt. H. 
Superintendent require the teachers to attend 
institute and be examined on its work, and 


grade the certificate accordingly. If they 
are absent without a good excuse, issue a six 
months’ certificate; they will be present 
next time, 

Miss N. E. White, Edinboro: One great 
mistake in our Institutes is that they are not 
practical enough. Teachers get too much 
theory, which they can get just as well in 
the books ; but what they want to know is, 
how to put this theory in practice ; they do 
not know how to apply it. If the instruc- 
tion given to young teachers should take the 
form of teaching a class, and illustrating 
particular methods, better results would be 
secured. 

Supt. Baer: We could not conduct such 
an examination as is proposed, unless insti- 
tute were divided into sections; and even 
then I doubt if it be practicable. One more 
word about employing home talent. If a 
teacher can do good work in his school, he 
should be able to instruct a class of begin- 
ners at institute; and if he cannot express 
himself so well as the professional instructor, 
he can meet the particular wants of the lo- 
cality better, because he understands them. 


R. Stewart, Mercer: Let the | 
we will never have a profession until there 
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There is too much random shooting at insti- 
tutes; our own men hit the points that need 
it. We find their value in what we call 
‘experience meetings’’—times set apart for 
asking and answering questions, etc. This 
kind of work comes down to our wants. 

Dr. Wickersham: This idea of examina. 
tion is new among us, and at first sight I am 
inclined to think it is in most cases imprac- 
ticable. The adaptation of instruction to 
each grade is desirable. It is well to assign 
special seats to each township delegation, 
that the Superintendent may see who are ; 
present. A leader might be appointed for 
each township, to take charge of his delega- 
tion, examine them at the close, and report. 

Supt. Luckey, Pittsburgh: Dr. Hays 
made a good speech, but it contains some 
heresy; and what I consider the most ob. 
jectionable point, seems to meet general ap- 
proval. There seems to be a perpetual plot 
on foot to get more examination out of the 
teacher than the law requires; and I forone 
am opposed to it. Why should the teacher 
suffer in this manner all his life, when doc- 
tors, lawyers, and ministers escape? We 
can’t get a really permanent or professional 
certificate; it is always crippled in some 
way—either only good for a limited time, 
or in a particular county. These re-exam- 
inations are an imposition on teachers ; and 


is some point at which it stops. 

Supt. W. N. Aiken, Lawrence: I am not 
sure this examination would be a good 
thing. Perhaps, as the last speaker says, we 
have enough of that sort of thing already. 
Instructors, teachers and Superintendents 
are tired at the end of the week, and do not 
feel like going into an examination. Be- 
sides, it is a pretty large undertaking to 
work up the results, even for one hundred 
teachers. I doubt the propriety of the sug- 
gestion made by another speaker, to cut 
short the certificate on account of non-at- 
tendance ; compulsory methods are not al- 
ways the best. 

Miss Jane E. Leonard, Indiana: In some 


| of the Western States they hold Institute 


| for several weeks, taking up a particular 
| branch of school work each year, and hold- 
| ing an examination at the close of the term. 





Such an examination would, of course, give 
better results than one based on a single 
crowded week’s work; but a Superinten- 
tendent may do much good by reviewing his 
work as he goes along—it keeps the teach- 
ers alert and in their places. One thing 
the manager should keep before him—that 
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teachers are not incorrigible dolts, that they | tutes be requested hereafter to send their 


do know and learn something, and there- ! delegates with instructions. 


fore need not have exactly the same ground 
gone over every year. They come to the 
Institute for inspiration, for strength, for 
light; they will always come, if the man- 
agement shows any appreciation of their 
wants. Instead of going over and over the 
old track, let teachers of high scholarship, 
at home or from abroad, give us help at the 
points ‘where we need it, and Institutes will 
not be failures. 

Prof. Geo. P. Beard, Washington: We 
cannot make a stereotyped plan for Insti- 
tutes. The organizer must consider the 
material to be worked upon, and adapt the 
instruction to the grade of listeners. Writ- 
ten reviews are good, where practicable; 
and no teacher who is fit for his business 
would consider such a review an ‘‘imposi- 
tion.’’ The record made by such a written 
review would be valuable to the Superinten- 
dent, especially in those large districts 
where he sees very little of the teachers’ 
actual work. 

Prof. Cooper: I am so. constituted, un- 
fortunately, as to have a keen perception of 
defects in everything with which I am con- 
nected ; and Institutes are no exception. 
The mode of conducting them is the best 
evidence that there is no ‘‘profession’’ 
of teaching. The Superintendent brings 
his teachers together for a week each year, 
and keeps them listening to dull platitudes 
they have heard so often that they could 
repeat them from memory. The lady has 
well said that much of the instruction is 
based on the assumption that the teachers 
know nothing, come up each year to get 
something that will last to the end of the 
term, then forget it, and come next year for 
the same information. Besides, taking the 
instruction as it is, how many of the men 
who give it so glibly could reduce it to 
practice in a country school? ‘There are 
experienced teachers in every county for 
whom the Superintendent cannot make the 
Institute profitable; perhaps they ought to 
attend, to help the others. 


After a brief recess, the following Com- 
mittee on Resolutions was appointed: Supt. 
V. G. Curtis, Corry; Supt. W. N. Aiken, 
Lawrence; Miss J. E. Leonard, Indiana. 


COUNTY DELEGATES, 


On motion of Supt. Buehrle, it was or- 
dered that counties represented by delegates 
at this session be credited with the same in 
the School Journal, and that County Insti- 


a 





[Delegates are 
marked thus (*) in the list of members ac- 
companying this report. } 

Supt. S. A. Baer, of Berks, then read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Educational Problem among 
the German Element.”’ 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 
THE GERMAN ELEMENT. 
SAMUEL A. BAER. 


AMONG 


HE number of Germans in the United States, and 

their descendants, may be fairly estimated at ten 
millions; those in Pennsylvania at least at a million 
and ahalf. Ofthis latter number two-thirds are Penn- 
sylvania Germans. If we take our position in the 
northern part of Berks county, and stretch northeast 
as far as Monroe and Northampton, southwest as far as 
Adams and York, southeast to the centre of Berks and 
Montgomery, and northeast, including Northumber- 
land, Union and Snyder, we have a reach of contigu- 
ous territory including seventeen counties, in all of 
which the vernacular of the people is the Pennsy]l- 
vania German. If we compute the number of those 
who within these counties, in their daily intercourse 
with each other, use this language, omitting those in 
cities, we will have at least five hundred thousand. 
Besides the counties included in the above territory, 
there are many others that are to a greater or less ex- 
tent populated by this same people. 

These Pennsylvania Germans differ from the for- 
eign Germans in this, that they have been thoroughly 
Americanized. They came among the earliest settlers, 
and grew up with the colony, and by their industry 
and frugality they contributed largely to the prosperity 
of the State. In times of adversity they suffered with 
their country,and in times of prosperity they flourished 
under its protection. To-day they number among 
the most affluent citizens of the State. Their broad 
acres and pleasant homes are the pride of the Com- 
monwealth. I cannot but refer to what Governor 
Thomas wrote to the Bishop of Exeter, in 1747, con- 
cerning this people. He writes: ‘‘ The Germans of 
Pennsylvania are, I believe, three-fifths of the whole 
population. They have by their industry been the 
principal instrument of raising the State to its pre- 
sent flourishing condition, beyond any of his Majesty’s 
colonies in North America.” After almost a century 
and a half had rolled around, and these Germans had 
been tried by fire in the wars of Independence and 
for the Union, and their industry had become pro- 
verbial, a noted Pennsylvanian said of them; ‘Many 
of them settled in every county of Pennsylvania, and 
were mainly instrumental in founding and building 
up some of the most flourishing portions of the State. 
With the Puritan of the North and the Cavalier of the 
South, they fought the battles of our earlier history. 
The sweat of their brows has fertilized the soil of the 
country: the light of their genius has illumined the 
councils of the nation,” 

There has been a good deal of controversy as to 
the language of the Pennsylvania Germans. There 
are those who claim that it is a language by itself, and 
there are others who say that it is no language at all, 
but a conglomeration of many langvages. Both these 
parties are inthe wrong. The Pennsylvania German 
is a dialect of the great German language of Europe, 
from whence it was brought, and where to this day it 
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is living in all its freshness and vigor as it did centu- 
ries ago. When Ex-Governor Orth of Indiana, was 
minister to Austria, he was at one time brought before 
the Emperor. The Emperor speaks thirteen lan- 
guages, but not English. The conversation, agreea- 
bly to Mr. Orth, was conducted in German. After 
a short conversation, the Emperor asked, “ Tell me, 
in what part of Germany were you born?” Mr. 
Orth replied, “ Not in Germany, but in Pennsylvania, 
in the United States.” ‘ But,” said the Emperor, 
** you speak the pleasing accent of the Rhine.” This 
shows that this dialect was the language of the people 
of the Rhine one hundred and fifty (150) years ago, 
and it is the same to-day. And when these people 
came from that beautiful land, with its history and 
romance, they brought with them their language. 
And here, in Pennsylvania, along the Pequea and 
Conestoga in Lancaster, the Swatara in Lebanon, 
the Tulpehocken and the Ontelaunee in Berks, along 
the Schuylkill and along the Lehigh, from the Dela- 
ware to the Susquehanna, and from the Juniata to the 
West Branch, could be heard the same sweet accents 
in every home and by every fireside. This same lan- 
guage, excepting a few English admixtures, is spoken 
by these people to-day. For one hundred and fifty 
(150) years the hills and the valleys of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania have reéchoed with Pennsylvania German 
voices, and it may take one hundred and fifty (150) 
years more before its last traces will have been swept 
away. Manis especially jealous of his language. It 
embodies the golden memories of his life. It is the 
symbol of his nationality. 

But, notwithstanding the fact that the Pennsylvania 
Germans possess the garden spots of the State, and 
that their industry and thrift have become proverbial, 


and notwithstanding the fact that they produced many 


excellent men as far as character and intelligence are 
concerned, it must nevertheless be acknowledged that 
the masses are to a considerable extent illiterate. I 
use the word illiterate strictly in its primary sense, 
meaning ignorant of learning, or of knowledge ac- 
guired by reading and study. The Pennsylvania 
German farmer in his business is as wise as the phil- 
osopher, but of books he knows but little. That this 
should be so is not to be wondered at. How could 
it be otherwise? Before leaving their homes on the 
Rhine, they had been harassed by repeated wars, 
from the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War, in 1618, 
to the end of Queen Anne’s, in 1713. Inless than a 
century their capital city, Heidelberg, was leveled 
with the ground three times. Almost every decade 
an army of soldiers like a whirlwind swept over the 
Palatinate, and left confusion and death in its train. 
Crops were destroyed, and houses burned. Men, 
women and children were driven into the forests in 
the middle of winter, and were left there to suffer and 
todie. Under such circumstances the cultivation of 
the mind could receive but little attention. The ne- 
cessaries of life could scarcely at all times be provided 
for. And finally, when they left their native land to 
seek new homes in America, their sufferings were not 
abated. They were robbed on the high seas, and 
some of them were even sold as slaves by the agents 
on landing. In America they were allowed to settle 
the “ back parts of the Province.” Thus they became 
a fortress for the English settlers, to protect them 
from the Indians. Here again there was no oppor- 
tunity for education. They were in the midst of a 
wilderness. Fields had to be cleared, and homes 
had to be built. To this work they devoted them- 
selves. They felled the forests, they rolled away the 
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rocks, and, if they did not excel in literature, they 
made the wilderness of Pennsylvania d/ossom as the 
rose. 

But it must not be thought that they enjoyed no 
educational advantages at all. When they came to 
America they brought with them their preachers and 
school teachers (schule meister). By every church 
stood a school-house, and there were few who could 
not read their Bibles and keep their accounts. The 
reason that the masses have always passed at such a 
disadvantage is, their language is foreign to that of 
the country. 

Nor must it be supposed that they were all poor. 
Many of the best, as well as of the wealthiest citizens, 
came to America to seek homes and fortunes. Even 
some of the nobility left their native Europe for the 
New World. To this day we can see in many a 
family the ‘coat of arms” preserved, having been 
handed down to the fifth and sixth generation, 
Many of them were educated. They were not only 
masters of their own language, but of the Latin as 
well. It was not rare for them to hand in their peti- 
tions in Latin. The records furnish ample proof of 
this. 

It is true that many at the beginning opposed the 
free schools. This was, however, mainly because 
the system severed education from positive religion. 
But whilst it is true that many at first opposed the 
free schools, it is also true that some of their earliest 
and best advocates were Pennsylvania Germans, 
Governors Wolf, Ritner and Shunk, Pennsylvania 
Germans, stand as pioneers in the cause of popular 
education in this State. And-now that the school 
system is adopted by every township in the State, in 
German as well as in English counties, the descend- 
ants even-of those who at first opposed the system be- 
cause they did not understand its merits are proud of 
these men, and with pride do they refer to them and 
their work in the cause of popular education. 

Having now given a brief history of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans, the question arises, “‘ What is their 
educational problem?” From the nature of the case 
the question cannot be whether the English or the 
German shall be the language of their schools. That 
the English must be the language, is clear from facts 
undeniable and incontrovertible. That the English 
is the language of our country no one denies. Our 
laws are English; our legislatures and our courts are 
English. There can be no one who doubts that to 
be a full American citizen demands a knowledge of 
the English language. Although demagogues may 
arise from time to time, who, for the sake of being 
called ‘*champions of the German element,” claim 
that the German should be made the language of their 
schools, the question of language is nevertheless set- 
tled for the Germans as well as for all other national- 
ities. This is done by the laws of the State, by the 
practice of at least a quarter of a century, as well as 
by a destiny as fixed as the laws of the Eternal, 

The Pennsylvania Germans must eventually become 
English. There is no alternative, and the sooner the 
masses accept the situation the better. This, of 
course, does not say that they must forget the mother- 
tongue, nor does it say that they must lose their char- 
acteristics as Germans. The Pennsylvania German 
has the opportunity to master two languages—the 
English because it is the language of his country, and 
the German because it is the language of his ances- 
tors. By means of the one he can step forth into the 
paths of public life, and there achieve for himself and 
his country that for which his long apprenticeship at 
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the rural fireside so well qualifies him; and by means 
of the other he can trace the golden thread of origin, 
winding through intricate mazes back to the far dis- 
tant past. With the two languages he will be, in a 
literary point of view, the peer of any of his country- 
men. He will have at his command the science and 
the literature of the two continents. As the Germanic 
factor in the civilization of our country, it is not only 
his privilege but also his duty to make use of all the 
means available to prepare himselfpthe more fully for 
his mission. 

The question then is not, What does the German 
element need in point of education? This is plain. 
They want an English education, and one according 
to their own type of character, and also a limited 
knowledge of the German whenever time and cir- 
cumstances permit. The question however is, How 
shall they accomplish this? Whatis the easiest and 
quickest way by which these Germans can obtain the 
education most suited for them? This is the prob- 
lem we have undertaken to solve. 

When we say an education “ according to their own 
type of character,” we take for granted that every- 
body knows that as there are’ individual types of 
character, so there are national types of character. 
As the Pennsylvania Germans are a distinct people by 
themselves, so they have distinct types of mental dis- 
position, of mental activity and of mental breadth. 
As a rule, the Germans are less brilliant than the 
English. But if the German boy is less quick and 
brilliant than the English, he makes up for al) de- 
ficiencies in unraveling knotty points, and in the 
mastery of the so-called analytic studies generally. 
To study and regard their peculiarities of mind in 
the Aozw as ‘well as in the what to teach, must be the 
care of the successful teacher. Both methods of in- 
struction and course of study must be arranged ac- 
cordingly. It is true, in point of studies, the law 
leaves us little scope, but there is sufficient freedom 
to adapt them to the wants in the case. 

As far as the foreign Germans are concerned, they 
are like the Pennsylvania Germans in this, that they 
want an English education according to their type of 
character, and that they want to retain the German. 
But they differ from them in this ; they have found the 
key to their problem in their excellent German-Eng- 
lish schools, with Kindergarten attached, which they 
sustain wherever they exist in numbers. The question 
of pay, however, must be a grave one with them at 
this time, It would be but just, if in such cities the 
authorities would, in a sufficient number of primary 
schools, adapt the instruction to the wants of these 
people—turn some of the lower grades into Ger- 
man-English schools, to accommodate the foreign 
element. No one could object to this, and to the 
Germans it would be a great advantage. 

The Pennsylvania Germans, as far as courses of 
study and methods of instruction are concerned, have 
no fixed educational policy of their own, nor can they 
adopt that of the foreign Germans. These have too 
much German in their course. They start with the 
two languages, and run them parallel through the en- 
tire course. The Pennsylvania Germans need less 
German. With them the child should be started in 
English, and the German be merely used as a means 
of teaching. After the child has learned to read and 
converse in English, the German should be taken up 
asastudy. The study of the German will now serve 
a double purpose. The child can master it as a lan- 
guage to the extent required, and by means of system- 
atic translations it will be afforded a drill in language 
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unequaled by any other. While none of the com- 
mon branches must be slighted, the subject of lan- 
guage must be regarded of primary importance. 

In order that these people may acquire such an ed- 
ucation, two things are necessary, first, there must be 
an efficient corps of teachers, and second, a practical 
plan of instruction. 


I. EFFICIENT TEACHERS. 


Suitable text-books, courses of study and practical 
methods of instruction are all important, but good, 
earnest, and well-qualified teachers moreso. Espe- 
cially is this the case among the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans, where the child is obliged to learn not only the 
branches, but language also, In addition to the 
usual requirements of the teacher, he should be espe- 
cially proficient in language. He should know the 
English, because he cannot teach what he does not 
know. He should know the German also, so thathe 
can make himself understood by the pupil and impart 
the necessary instruction in that language. 

The question is often asked, ‘“Which makes the bet- 
ter teacher for the Pennsylvania German—their own 
talent, or that which is foreign to them ?”? The an- 
swer to thisisevident. Of course, at all times, a well- 
qualified teacher with a knowledge of the English 
only is to be preferred to one poorly-qualified who 
knows both languages, even to the neglect, for a sea- 
son, of the German as a study. But, other things being 
equal, the question is entirely one-sided in favor uf 
one born and bred among them. In support of this 
position we would assign the following reasons: 

1. Pennsylvania German teachers are to be pre- 
ferred to teach Pennsylvania German children, be- 
cause they are not fettered by a want of proper means 
of communication, and they can give the necessary 
instruction in both languages. 

2. If the profession of teaching is open to them, it 
is an inducement for young men and women to spend 
time and money to obtain an education. 

3- They can the better appreciate the difficulties of 
their pupils, because they themselves have to labor 
under the same disadvantages. 

4. They understand more fully than a stranger, the 
sympathies and prejudices of the masses. 

5. They will not do violence to the German char- 
acter. There is a certain school sentiment, social, 
politica] and religious, that goes far to shape the des- 
tinies of the child. For the sake of this the children 
of the Pennsylvania German must not be placed into 
the hands of any one, though he uses the English 
glibly, who might impress upon them a character 
foreign to themselves. We do not here mean to say 
that these people should be so educated as not to 
harmonize with the rest of our American citizens, or 
that the education of America should be Germanized, 
but neither do we think that America should be Pur- 
itanized. Let each class be educated according to 
its own genius. For the Germans wé claim an edu- 
cation, first, according to the German type of charac- 
ter, and second, one that will make them a fit com- 
plement and counterpoise to the Puritan and other 
elements of the nation, giving every other element 
the samejright to become a factor in the great life-flow 
of the nation. 

To furnish the schools of Eastern Pennsylvania 
with teachers at once. fitted by education and charac- 
ter, is a matter that must engage the most serious at- 
tenjion of its educators. Its Normal and training 
schools must shape their instruction accordingly; 
and teachers, officers, and institutions must labor 
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hand in hand to accomplish the work committed to 
them. We do not here mean to say that the German 
counties have no first-class teachers. We know that 
they have such teachers ; and we believe that for self- 
sacrificing devotion to the work and for general effi- 
ciency, they, in proportion to their number, have as 
many as any other section of the State. But they 
have also a large number of drones. To rid the pro- 
fession of these, and to elevate the standard of the 
teacher commensurate with his work, is a part of our 
problem. And if we think of the low salaries and 
short terms in rural districts, this question becomes 
truly a grave one. 
2. PRACTICAL PLANS OF INSTRUCTION, 


If it is necessary to have efficient teachers to give 


the children in question the education required, it is 


no less necessary to have practical plans of instruc- 
tion. Before throwing out any suggestions on this 
point, however, we must revert to two errors in vogue 
in many parts of our own German counties. ‘The 
first is, that the children should begin with the Ger- 
man, and, after having made some progress in that 
language, they should be transferred to the English. 
The second is, that they should begin with the Eng- 
lish, and, by formal translations from that language 
into the German, they should acquire the English. 
Both these practices are wrong. That the first 
wrong is evident, for as long as the child learns Ger- 
man only it learns no English. To the second we 
offer these objections: In formal translations the child 
frequently knows as little of the German phraseology 
of the sentence as it did of the English. And if it 
does understand the sentence, either in part or in 
whole, it does not get the necessary practice in using 
the English. There are two things necessary in any 
mothod that will be satisfactory: First, it must be 
natural; that is, the pupil must learn from a living 
instructor, just as the child learns its first words and 


sentences from the lips of its mother; and, second, it | 


must be practical, and practical in the sense that it 
affords the pupil a constant exercise in the English 
already acquired. We learn to read by, practicing 


reading, and we can only learn to speak by practicing | 


speaking. 

It is out of place here to discuss methods in their 
detail. The teacher must in every case develop his 
own plans according to the wants of the pupil. At 
no time, however, must this idea be [ost sight of, that 
we learn a thing by doing it. If the child has mas- 
tered but three sentences of English, so for its con- 
versation and drills should be in that language. The 
English must be used, in school and out of it, as far 
as the pupil is able. 
present; the time may come when the German will 
demand a more partial consideration. 

In order that our suggestions on this point may be 
better understood, we will set them forth under the 
different grades existing in the schools. We take the 
reading-classes as the basis of our grades, beginning 
with the Primer and ending with the Fourth Reader. 

First Grade.—When the teacher gives his first 
lesson in the alphabet, he should also give a lesson in 
language. 
objects and the meaning of words. It should learn 
the names of objects in the school-room, as doef, 
desk, stove, etc. ‘The first words usually taught from 
the chart or board are ox, cow, dog, etc. The mean- 
ing of these should be taught even before the @hild 
can either pronounce or spell them. Here a knowl- 
edge of the German is important. 


This must be the rule for the | 


The child must begin with the names of 
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Second Grade.—lIn the First Reader, object lessons 
should be continued. More than the mere names 
should now be required. There should be conversa- 
tion about their qualities and uses. Take, for in- 
stance, the dog. A great variety of questions can be 
asked about him. An excellent conversational ex- 
ercise is afforded by means of the pictures illustrating 
the lessons. These not only afford a drill in speaking, 
but are a most exceilent means to teach the substance 
of the lesson. The child-can only learn to read cor- 
rectly when it understands what it reads. 

Third Grade.—Object lessons of an advanced 
grade should now be given: the names of qualities, 
as well as of colorand form, should be taught. Along 
with talks on objects the idea of the sentence should 
be taught. These exercises should be oral and 
written, and much stress should be laid upon them. 


| They are the beginning of both grammar and com- 


position. The use of capitals and pauses can, in this 
way, be taught with comparative ease. 

rhe contents of lessons should be taught as before, 
from pictures, and by questions and answers. 

The meaning of words should be taught orally, by 
using them in sentences, and no pupil should be ad- 
vanced from this or any other grade until he knows 
the meaning of all the words, and can give the sub- 
stance of the lessons read in reply to proper ques- 
tions. 

Fourth Grade.—Here object lessons should be 
given a still wider range, and should be accompanied 
by oral exercises on general information, geography, 
and history. Reading lessons should be reproduced 
by means of questions and answers, both oral and 
written, The reproducing of lessons and of short 
narratives forms an excellent exercise in composition. 

Grammar proper, of a synthetic character, should 
now be begun. The meaning of words should be 
taught by incorporating them into sentences, and by 
committing definitions. Lists of words should be 
selected from the different lessons for such exercises, 
and the pupil should be taught to use the dictionary, 

Special drills should all along be given on idiom- 
atic English. Expressions like ‘* Make the door 
shut,” ‘‘I have it so in my head,” and * Leave me 
see,” should be promptly corrected. 

Fifth Grade-—Object lessons should be continued 
with the view of teaching along with language the 
elements of the sciences. The meaning of words 
should be taught by formal definitions and etymology. 
If necessary, reading lessons should be reproduced 
orally and written. Special attention should be 
given to synthetic language. All grammar should be 
of this nature. The pupil hhving commenced the 
study of grammar in the preceding grade, will now 
be able to translate from that language into the 
English. This forms a most valuable exercise. There 
should now also be original comparison and letter- 
writing. There may also be special drills, as, for 
instance, on words that are both spelled and pro- 
nounced alike, or nearly so, in the two languages. 
Such exercises will prove both interesting and bene- 
ficial. The study of geography and history should 
receive special attention ; both from the fact that they 
furnish an exercise in language and also because they 
supply the mind with facts and cultivate a taste for 
general reading so much needed by the people. In- 
deed, every recitation, be it Reading or Arithmetic, 
must be made a language exercise. The course of 
study must. be so arranged, and both teacher and 
pupil must feel, that language isthe one thing needful. 

The subject of pronunciation must not be forgotten. 
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Drills in elementary sounds, and phonetic spelling, 
should be frequent. In fact, every recitation should 
be a drill in pronunciation, as well as in language. 
At times, jt will be necessary not only to divide words 
into syllables, and syllables into .sounds, but even 
sounds will have to be-subdivided to enable the pupil 
to master them. But by well-directed drills, and by 
repeated drills from the first lesson through the entire 
course, there are very few who cannot master all the 
difficult sounds, and learn to speak the English readily 
and smoothly. 

The matter then of having a rational system of in- 
struction and a corps of competent teachers, constitute 
the factors in the solution of our problem. If Super- 
intendents and Directors are faithful to their trust, the 
work to be accomplished by the Free Schools of 
eastern Pennsylvania will be accomplished both satis- 
factorily and speedily, It is true, there are many 
difficulties in the way, and there is a great work to be 
accomplished. Besides, the Germans are slow and 
suspicious. But if they are slow, they are also sure; 
and if they do hesitate to take hold of anything new, 
after having once begun a work, they do not rest until 
it is accomplished. And it would be strange if, in 
the matter of education, they should prove foreign to 
their nature. Even now, with all their disadvantages, 
the German counties are by no means, in point of 
schools, the poorest counties in the State. Whilst 
they excel the ordinary English counties generally, 
they compare in many respects favorably with the 
very best ones. For example, for good, suitable and 
well-built school-houses in country districts, there is 
not a county in the State that excels the little German 
county of Lehigh. In Lancaster, mainly a German 
county, the standard of the teacher is not only equal 
to that of any other county, but€is higher than in three- 
fourths of our English counties. Lycoming reports 
that some of its very best districts are German. And 
Berks, proverbially a German county, by the census 
of 1870, shows in proportion to its population a less 
number of persons unable to read than its grand old 
neighbor Chester. Judging the future by the present, 


we see no reason why the schools of eastern Pennsyl- ° 


vania should not, at an early day, in all respects be 
equal to any in the country, 

The Pennsylvania Germans have often been scoffed 
at and ridiculed by those who did not understand 
them, or refused to appreciate their worth. Even in 
educational conventions they have been held up to 
ridicule, instead of receiving that consideration and 
sympathy which they, in their transition state, so 
justly deserve. But we hope there will be ai end to 
this. As a native Pennsylvania German, who had to 
contend with all the disadvantages it falls to the lot 
of Pennsylvania German boys generally to contend 
with in acquiring an education, we may be allowed 
the remark that no one who is not a Pennsylvania 
German can appreciate their difficulties, That they 
have faults there is no doubt, but that they have been 
misjudged and abused is equally certain. They are 
no literary people, but neither are they “dull and ig- 
norant boors” as some have been pleased to call them, 
although they do speak the German. Nor does all 
virtue consist in speaking English, even though it be 
the language of the land. All they want in this mat- 
ter of language is a little time, During the last 
twenty years their schools made more progress than 
those of any other sections in the State. Their institu- 
tions of higher education, of which there are many, are 
well patronized. They were among the first to carry 
into effect the idea of our State Normal schools, and 
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to-day some of the most successful ones that grace 
the Commonwealth can be found within their borders. 
If the educational work among them goes on in the 
future as it has in the past, which no one has reason 
to doubt, we confidently expect to see the day when 
the Pennsylvania Germans will be as much esteemed 
for their education and culture as they now are for 
their agricultural prosperity. 


Mr. McCaskey: AsI find no precedent 
to govern our action, I now move that 
in voting for officers of the Association a 
majority be required for election. 

Mr. A. N. Raub: Where there are several 
candidates, that would waste our time in 
useless balloting. I therefore move to amend 
by requiring only a plurality for election. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. B. M. Kerr, Meadwille: I desire to 
withdraw my name as a candidate for the 
Presidency of the Association, thanking the 
friends who placed me in nomination. I 
am not now engagéd in the work of teach- 
ing, and am satisfied with the knowledge 
that mine was the honor of making the mo- 
tion in Allegheny county Institute which 
resulted in the formation of this Associa- 
tion. Perhaps I may claim to be its father, 
and old Allegheny county its mother. 

On motion, the declination was accepted ; 
after which Institute adjourned to 2 p. m. 


————————— 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE first business in order was the dis- 
cussion of the paper of Supt. Baer, on 


THE GERMAN ELEMENT. 


Dr. Hays: I am sorry this subject did not 
come before us when in session in that part 
of the State where it is a home question. 
But it is well that the question has been 
raised, who should be the teachers of 
these children who come to school to learn 
(to them) a foreign tongue. It seems plain 
that it would be better for pupil and teacher 
to have the same vernacular; because if the 
teacher knows only the foreign tongue, he 
will have so much difficulty in translating 
from and into the pupil’s native language, 
that he will be likely to spoil the child’s 
vernacular in teaching him the foreign 
tongue. There is no doubt that thorough 
knowledge of the German is very desirable, 
if not essential, to those who would teach 
the children of such a section as that de- 
scribed in the paper. With regard to the 
teaching of the German language in the 
public schools, with our present light on the 
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subject ‘I doubt the propriety of teaching , have heard from their representative here, 


any language but English, the language of 
the country. With such a mixed popula- 


tion as we have, the one thing which will | 
soonest and most surely unify us is a com- } 


mon language: few things tend so strongly 


toward disintegration of a nation as differ- | 


ent languages. It may be desirable in the 
German districts for the children to learn 
German; but even there it is a question 


whether their acquiring such knowledge is | 


of sufficient importance to the State to jus- 
tify the expenditure of the public funds in 
teaching it. 


Supt. Baer: I do not ask for scientific in- | 


struction in the German language, but only 
that the children be taught to read and 
write in German,as well as English. Ido 


not believe it is good policy to try to separ-.| 
) the case of our German people. 


ate them from their race in a single genera- 


tion ; we shall get better results by giving | 
What better exercise for these | 


them time. 
German children, to teach them English, 
than trauslation from one language into the 
other? Besides, as they already speak Ger- 
man, they will readily learn to read it, and 
so you open to them the whole field of Ger- 
man literature and science. It will be 
found profitable, too, to conciliate these 
German people, who have not always been 
treated as they deserved, here and elsewhere. 


Supt. A. D. Glenn, Armstrong: We have) 


this question in another shape in our county. 
‘There are some schools where the pupils 
understand no English, and 
course, a demand for German teachers. 
teachers, while they know German and can 
deal with the children in that language, do 
not speak. as good English as they should. 


What shall we do?—keep the teachers who | 


know the German and are not so accurate 


in English, or replace them with those who } 


are good in English, but have no German, 
and cannot understand the pupils? 

Prof. Maris: If they cannot do good 
English work, they should hardly receive 
certificates. 

Supt. Baer: That is true; if they are to 
teach English, they must be able to teach it 
correctly ; but it is a difficult matter to set- 
tle in such cases as the one just mentioned. 
It would help us muchif we trained up those 
who could work well in both languages. 

Prof.’ Allen: Whatever we do, we shall 
not be able to stop these German people 
from speaking and teaching their children 
their own vernacular. ‘The question is, Are 


they willing to learn the English, as the lan- | 
If they are, as we | 


guage of the country ? 


then let us teach it to them. It is the busi- 


| ness of the State to teach English, not Ger- 


man. ‘The same plea might be made for 
every other language spoken by the peo- 
ple of any given section; and I think we 
should teach none of them in public schools, 
It may be true that at times the German 
element has not been well treated in this 


| body; but it has never been so well repre- 


sented as to-day, and perhaps we did not 
appreciate it properly. 

Dr. Wickersham: I am very much pleased 
with the paper under discussion, and the 
conservative ground it takes on this impor- 
tant question. Indeed, I have been agree- 
ably surprised at the even tone, the absence 
of feeling, the clear idea of what is proper 
and right, which mark this presentation of 
I know 
these people, and can endorse every word 
that has been said in their favor. They are 
our brother Pennsylvanians, and have done 


| as much for the Commonwealth as any other 


| 
| 
| 


there is, of | 


The. 


class of her citizens; no other has a better 
stock of solid common sense, or is more 
capable of accomplishing the great work 
before them; they will build upon a good 
foundation. It is true that they have not 
made rapid intelléctual advancement, be- 
cause their attention has not been turned in 
that direction ; but when their representa- 
tive men do come into our schools and col 
leges, we find them standing high in their 
classes. Now, we have the children of these 
people to instruct—how shall we do it? The 
child comes to school able to talk German, 


| but not English ; and to start well the teacher 


should understand the child’s vernacular in 
order to teach him English. If I were to 
advise from my present knowledge, I should 
say—teach the German-speaking child first 
to read and write German, then to read and 
write English, and thenceforward use Eng- 
lish only in study. If further German is 
given, treat it as a classic, and to be studied 


| accordingly. 


Supt. Buehrle: If mispronouncing Eng- 
lish is to disqualify a teacher, the Yankee 
may suffer as well as the Getman ; the lat- 
ter may pronounce worse, but in German 
communities there are weightier reasons for 
retaining him. 

Mr. B. N. Lehman: I think the best 
way to teach English is to have the pupils 
speak English, and English only, as the 


| language of the school; this will secure 


better results than by mixing the two lan- 


guages. 
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SCHOOL EXERCISES. 


Miss Patridge: ‘‘ Something practical ’’ 
has been asked for by several teachers, in 
the matter of physical exercises adapted for 
school use. I am sorry to confess that we 
women are so dressed that I cannot show 
you the best light gymnastic exercises, which 
require a dress that allows the play of all the 
muscles. If done in the usual dress, the 
lady teacher will find her own work ill done 
and angraceful ; but though she cannot get 
her arms above her head, the pupils can, and 
continual exercise of this kind will prevent 
the girls from dressing so that they cannot, 
which will be a blessing to them. Some of 
the larger ones are already dressed so that 
they cannot exercise with the rest; but if 
you insist, they will give themselves room 
to work. You say you have not time nor 
means. As to time, if you put all you have 
into mental training, and. neglect physical 
entirely, by and by you will have a class fit 
for no labor of either kind; will that pay? 
As to means, no apparatus is essential; have 
your pupils stand in the aisles, far enough 
apart to extend the arms without touching 
each other, and you can give a number of 
exercises for the hands and arms; the lower 
limbs always get some exercise. But the 
teacher must have her heart in the move- 
ment, or of course there will be a failure. 

Dr. Hays moved that this subject of pre- 
serving the life and health of our women, 
and children by introducing physical train- 
ing into the publicschools, be made the order 
for such part of this evening’s session as the 
Executive Committee may determine. The 
motion was agreed to. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m. to give the Associa- 
tion opportunity to participate in an excur- 
sion on the Lake, at the invitation of the 
School Board and citizens of Erie. 


a 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


*OLO—‘**‘ The Old Sexton ’’—was well 
sung by Prof. Butler of St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAINING. 
Miss Elizabeth Lloyd: In the eastern part 


of the State, we Friends, when we have a 
*‘concern’’ on any subject, are not easy 


MORAL 


until our mind is relieved. I have been in 
that state for two years at the meetings of 
the Association, and shall feel happier if I 
am allowed to express my thought. No one 
doubts the importance of moral instruction 
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in our schools, yet in the three days pro- 
gramme of last year and this, no part of the 
formal programme relates to that part of the 
teacher’s work. Remarking on this a year 
ago, one of the Executive Committee re- 
plied, ‘‘ Why, you had Miss Sanford’s paper 
last year;’’ and the paper from Lafayette 
College bears indirectly upon the subject 
this year, to be sure ; but it does seem that 
it is a matter of sufficient importance to be 
discussed at least once in two years—1s often 
as Mental Arithmetic, for instance. Most 
of us can teach that and the other branches 
if we try, but it is more difficult to teach 
pupils to be honest, and to avoid profanity ; 
and we might profitably hear from successful 
teachers on this question. It may be said 
that the correction of these habits is the 
business of the parents: but what if they are 
taught by bad example at home? I knowofa 
neighborhood where all the boys and some 
of the girls swore, and it was almost impos- 
sible to convince them that any man was to 
be found who did not sometimes swear. I 
do not ask that we shall have a formal paper 
on the importance and value of honesty and 
the other virtues ; we knowall that; but for 
answers to the practical questions,, and 
remedies for the difficulties that every teacher 
meets with. We want to know how best to 
develop moral strength and purity of char- 
acter; and I hope the next Executive Com- 
mittee will let us hear from those who are 
qualified to teach us. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Miss Patridge: The exercises I have re- 
commended to you, besides the benefit to 
health, develop ease and grace of carriage ; 
and this is not a little thing. We cannot 
all be graceful, but we can all be easy. 
There ‘is no reason why a boy or girl of fif- 
teen, coming into a room full of people, 
should feel as if he or she were all hands and 
feet, and did not know where to put them. 
The teacher who knows how, can save them 
from all this, and teach them how to walk, 
sit, and carry themselves properly. You 
who put flowers in your school-room win- 
dows, and pictures on the walls—would it 
not pay to teach the children to be orna- 
ments of the room and a part of its beauty ? 

Will you not all do something ?—have a 
little marching, to music, if you have an in- 
strument; if not, by tapping or counting ; 
do not have the pupils sing while marching, 
it is too great a strain on the lungs, and 
neither is done well ; the teacher may sing, 











if desired. The next time you have a dull 
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afternoon—and we all have them some- 
times—when everything goes wrong, when 
the children are noisy and the teacher is 
cross—have the windows and door thrown 
open, whether summer or winter, and take 
three minutes exercise; then close them, 
and take your seats, and see whether my 
prescription has not remedied the dullness. 
Whatever exercise you use, have a_ high 
standard of accuracy, which is difficult to 
reach, and see how anxious the children will 
be to work up to it. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


The Committee appointed to audit the 
Treasurer’s account made the following 
written report, which was adopted : 

ERIE, PA., Aug. 9, 1877. 

The Committee appointed by the Chair to audit 
the accounts of the Treasurer beg leave to report as 
follows: 

Balance on hand August 8, 1876 
Dues received at West Chester meeting.... 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. N. Raup, 
A. D. GLENN, 
FLORENCE E, SICKEL, 
Committee. 


Prof. Raub, the chairman, stated that he 


was instructed by the committee to call at- | 
tention to the details of expenditures last | 


year, some of which were considered ex- 
travagant and improper. They thought 


it necessary to offer a word of caution with | 
their report, for the benefit of the next Ex- | 


ecutive Committee. [Several itemized bills 


of the session at West Chester were read and | ; 
| be benefited and their knowledge of subjects and 


| methods of teaching materially broadened, if system- 
; atic and progressive courses, judiciously selected from 


commented upon. ] 


Drs. Hays and Wickersham, Supt. Shaub, 
and Prof. Maris, made remarks upon the 
same subject, recommending greater econ- 
omy in future. 


OFFICERS ELECTED, 


The Committee on Election made their 
report, which was adopted, showing that the 
following persons had been elected to the 
respective offices : 

President—W. N. AIKEN, Lawrence. 

Vice-Presidents—J. A. Cooper, Edinboro ; 
R. Field, Bucks. 

Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer—John Morrow, Pittsburgh. 


Mary 


ton, Chairman; S. A. Baer, Berks: V. B. Curtis, 
Corry; J.C. Graham, Crawford; Miss S. J. Lewis, 
Tioga. 

Enrolling Committee—T. M. Stewart, Lawrence; 
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Henry Houck, Lebanon; A. F. Kraut, Lehigh; Miss 
Carrie E. Bemus, Chester; T. A. Hagerty, Erie. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE REPORT. 


Supt. Buehrle reported verbally, saying 
that the committee had organized and held 
the necessary meetings, constructed the 
programme, and its work was before the 
Association. With a single exception, it 
has been carried out to the letter. The 
committee have every reason to be satisfied 
with the reception the Association ha’ met 
with at Erie, and have no doubt the other 
members share that opinion. 

The report of the Committee was adopted, 
and the thanks of the Association returned 
to them for efficient service. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Miss Jane E. Leonard, from the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, made the following re- 
port, which was accepted : 


Resolved, That our recent and sad disturbances, in- 
dustrial and social, convince us more than ever of 
the vital importance of universal intelligence to the 
very existence of a free state; and that to promote a 
higher intellectual and moral status, training men to 
self-government, an American system of education, 
reaching to all elements of American society, is indis- 
pensable. 

Resolved, That we emphatically endorse the senti- 
ments embodied in the inaugural address of the 
the complete provision for 
higher education in the establishment of a State 
University, which, in connection with the High 
Schools and Common Schools, shall make a complete 
system of primary and advanced education. 

Resolved, That we respectfully suggest that steps 
be taken by our State towards establishing a pedago- 
gical museum, where cheap apparatus for teaching 
the elements of science can be procured by the 
schools in the rural districts. 

Resolved, That the teachers of the 


state would 


the common and high school branches to meet the 
existing necessities of a county, should be pursued at 
the teachers’ institute, in addition to popular lectures, 
prepared papers, and practical discussions. 

Resolved, That our graded High Schools are an im- 
portant and vital part of the Pennsylvania Common 
School System of Education, and the full develop- 
ment and largest usefulness of borough and city 
schools depends upon a well-organized and equipped 
High School, with a fixed course, and: that any 
abridgment of its work or its support is detrimental 
to the system of Public Education. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the International 
Exhibition Company of Philadelphia, upon having 


| successfully organized a fine educational and indus- 
| trial exhibit within 
Executive Committee—Dr. Geo. P. Hays, Washing- | 


the borders of our common- 
wealth; that in it we recognize one of the most poten- 
tial educational agencies of our country ; and that we 
earnestly recommend all teachers and friends of 
educational progress to avail themselves of an exam- 
ination of their extensive organic exhibit of educa- 
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tional books, apparatus, and appliances, of the most 
approved styles, forming, altogether, the largest and 
best pedagogical museum in this country. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and are hereby 
warmly tendered to the County Commissioners of 
Erie, for the use of the Court Room; to the editors 
and proprietors of the Eri eM/orning Dispatch, Ob- 
server and Gazette, for the interest and energy shown 
in the full reports of our proceedings; to Professors 
White and Missimer, and their assistants, for their 
excellent music; to Miss Patridge, for her entertain- 
ing readings; to the citizens of Erie for their hearty 
interest in the work of the institute; and especially 
shall we remember with gratitude the courtesy of the 
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delightful Lake Excursion, gratuitously furhished by 
members of the School Board. 

On motion the resolutions were taken up 
seriatim, and acted upon as follows: 

The first resolution was adopted. 

The consideration of the second resolu- 
tion, on motion of Dr. Hays, was postponed. 

The remaining resolutions were then 
adopted as read. 

After music, Association adjourned to 
meet in Reading in August, 1878, at the 
call of the Executive Committee. 
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OrRPHEUS.—He was the son of Apollo a 
Calliope. He was presented by his father with a lyre, 
and taught to play upon it, which he did to such per- 
fection that nothing could withstand the charm of his 
music. “The poets tell that not only his fellow mor- 
tals but wild beasts also were softened | by his strains; 

gathering round him, they forgot their f 
and stood entranced with hislay. Nay, 
and rocks were sensible to the charm. The former 
crowded round him, and the latter relaxed somewhat 
of their hardness, softened by his notes. Eurydice, 
his wife, was bitten by a snake and died. Orpheus | 
sang his grief to all who breathed the upper air, both 


ierceness, 
the very trees 


gods and men, and, finding it all unavailing, resolved 
to seek his wife in the regions of the dead. He de- 


scended, by a cave, to the Stygian realm, and, passing 


‘> 
through crowds of ghosts, presented himself be fore 
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throne of Pluto and Proserpine. He sang such 
tender strains that the very ghosts shed tears. Tan- 
talus, in spite of his thirst, stopped for a moment his 
efforts for’ water, Ixion’s wheel stood still, the daugh 
ters of Danaus rested from their task of drawing water 
in a sieve, and Sisyphus sat still on his rock to listen. 
Then for the first time, it is said, the cheeks of the 
Furies were wet with tears. Proserpine could not re 
frain, and Pluto himself gave way. Eurydice was 
called. Orpheus was permitted to take her away with 
him on one condition, that he should not turn round 
to look at her till they should have reached the upper 
air. Under this condition they proceeded on their 
way, he leading, she following, through passages dark 
and steep, in t ‘tal si ilence, till they had nearly reached 
the outlet into the cheerful upper world, when Or. 
ve 1eus, in a moment of forgetfulness, to assure himself 



















HAIL TO THE OCEAN FLOOD! 


**Ropin Aparr.”” 
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that she was still ul owing, cast a glance behind him, 
when instantly she was borne away from him. Or- 
pheus endeavored to follow her, and besot ught per- 
mission to return and try once more for her r 
but Charon, the stern ferryman, repulsed him, and re- 
fused passage. Seven days he lingered upon the bank 
of the river without food or sleep; then bitterly ac- 
cusing of cruelty the powers of Erebus, he sang his 
complaints to the rocks and mountains, melting the 
hearts of tigers, and moving the oaks from their sta- 
tions. The Thracian maidens exhausted their arts to 
captivate him, but he repulsed 1 all their advances. 
They bore with him as long as they could ; but, find- 
ing him insensible to their charms, one day excited 
by” the rites of Bacchus, one of them exclaimed, “See 

yond: x our despiser !”’ and threw at him her javelin 
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5 s00n as it came within the sound of 
at his feet. So did also the 
But the women raised 
drowned the voice of the music, and 
then the missiles reached him and soon were stained 
with his blood. The maniacs tore him limb from 
and threw his head and his lyre into the river 
Hebrus, down which they floated murmuring sad 
music, to which the shores responded a plaintive sym- 
phony. The Muses gathered up the fr: 1gments of his 
bo ly and buried them at L ‘bethra, Ww here the night- 
ingale is said to sing over his grave more sweet tly than 
in any other j art of Greece. His lyre was then pl laced 


The 


his 


weapon, a 
lyre, fell ha 
stones that they threw at him. 


rmiess 


a scream and 


limb, 


by Ju ipite aloft among the stars.—Ave o/ Fable. 
Masic | hath charms to soothe the savage breast, to 
soften rocks, and bend the knotted oak.— Congreve. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


{Editorial Correspondence. } 


THE TRIP TO ERIE. 


‘Ta extended report of proceedings which 

appears in this number of Zhe Fournai, 
occupies two pages less than we had designed, 
and as “ Erie” is the word of interest this month, 
it may be as well to devote this remaining space 
to the same general subject, varying the order 
with a bit of random correspondence. 

The seventeen hours’ ride by rail from Lan- 
caster is too long to be all enjoyment. Butthe 
twenty-fourth annual session of the State Asso- 
ciation was to be held on the Lake, and busi- 
ness being business, and Mr. Pyott, reporter of 
proceedings for Zhe Fournal, our traveling 
companion, we got over the road as promptly 
and pleasantly as possible. The distance is about 
380 miles—almost from one corner of the State 
to the other—the route affording no little variety 
of scenery, embracing agricultural, river, forest, 
and oil regions. An excellent feature of the 
day was the dinner at Kane, where the conductor, 
a gentleman of taste, was the last man to leave 
the dining hall. Here Gen. Kane, of the famous 
Bucktail Regiment, and late of the Board of 
Charities, was pointed out to us—a small man 
in regulation suit of black and under a Panama 
hat. A small man, indeed, as to weight and 
stature—but a galvanic battery. 

At St. Mary’s station we locate the amusing 
incident of the trip. A party of thirty or forty 
came aboard the train atthis point. Observing 


that they passed without tickets, and were given 
to hilarity, we suspected the occasion of their 
ride, but gravely inquired, “Is it a picnic ?” 
The individual addressed, who sat facing us, 
paused over his ground-nuts and shook his head: 


“A funeral.” For a moment he looked dis- 
gusted and solemn, and soon after changed his 
seat. It was certainly a delightful funeral ! 
And why not sometimes such merry holiday ? 
There are men—though we do not know this a 
case in point—who never, with generous intent, 
make anybody glad while they live; and why 
should not the joy bellsring that they are dead ? 

Reaching Erie at 7.35 p. m., we found pleas- 
ant accommodations at the Reed House, one of 
the largest and best hotels in the State, our win- 
dows opening outupon the beautiful park in the 
heart of the city, and within sound of the plash- 
ing waters of its fountains, Our three days’ stay 
in this thriving city was made very enjoyable. 
Having visited nearly all the cities and towns 
of any note in Pennsylvania, and had “official 
returns” from such as we have not yet seen, we 
are inclined to put Erie very near the head of 
the list, as a place in which to live and with 
whose interests to become identified. 

The city lies directly upon the Lake, and has 
a spacious and well-protected harbor some four 
or five miles long by nearly two miles wide. It 
is laid out on a broad and generous plan, with 
streets from two to three miles in length and 
from sixty to one hundreed feet wide, crossing 
each other at right angles; its water supply is 





; hat and coat-room; 
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abundant and exhaustless; it has a paid fire 
department; its streets are well paved and 
lighted ; it is well drained; it seems admirably 
policed, if one may judge from the good order 
of the place; cars run at brief intervals on its 
street railway ; its manufactures of brass and 
iron, its saw and planing mills, its immense 
Burdett organ manufactory, etc., give employ- 
ment to a large numberof hands; its handsome 
private residences are numerous and in pleas- 
ing variety as to architectural style and sur- 
roundings ; and its churches and schools are to 
be seen at every turn. We visited a very fine 
Episcopal church during our stay, also a large 
Catholic Church, the latter more gaudy than 
elegant in its interior decorations and appoint- 
ments. A Catholic cathedral is now underway 
which, itis estimated, will cost, when completed, 
some $700,000, 

Several organizations in addition to the State 
Teachers’ Association have this year chosen 
Erie, as the place of holding their annual ses- 
sion. The last of these. State gatherings will 
be the State Agricultural Fair, to be held Sept. 
24th, continuing for five days. Every effort is 
making to render this display at once complete 
and imposing. Hon, Jno; W. Hammond, 
President of the State Agricultural Society, a 
gentleman of large means and much interested 
in the work, is giving his personal attention to 
all arrangements now making for the exhibi- 
tion, which will be creditable alike to the city 
and the State. The older counties of the East 
must bestir themselves, or Western Pennsylva- 
nia will distance them this year in the contest 
for premiums, 

As to the schools of Erie, they have the envi- 
able reputation of being the best in the State. 
But this high place has not been won in a day 
or a year; it has been the legitimate result of 
liberal management and careful supervision. 
The School Board has long been faithful to its 
high trust. The friends of the cause here have 
for years been watchful that the working ma- 
jority in their Board should be staunch men, 
true to the best interests of education. Wise 
expenditure, not reckless “economy,” has char- 
acterized their administration of school affairs. 
They have heard the demagogue’s cry of 
“Taxes!” and, of course, they have had in their 
Board, at times, men whose niggard stinginess 
would practically betray the stronghold they 
were selected to defend. But these men have 
been kept in a very slim minority. 

Within the past six years, six fine two-story 
school buildings have been erected, all of them 
arranged upon what is known as the “single 
teacher” plan. A new one just completed— 
worth some $20,000—is the best adapted to its 
purpose that we have ever seen, The Board 
are of the opinion that, with slight improvement 
upon the plan of this, they will at last have at- 
tained the “perfect” school building. It is two 
stories in height, with four rooms on each floor ; 
the rooms all well lighted; each of them has its 
it is heated with steam 
throughout, and each room in both primary and 
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secondary departments is furnished with single 
desks of walnut or cherry. This class of build- 
ings will be erected in all the wards of the city. 
Committees on School Property, empowered to 
erect school-houses in towns or cities, can do no 
wiser thing than make a short business trip to the 
City of Erie. 

The School Board here buys town lots, but 
does not sell them because of enhanced value 
of real estate. Their business is not to make 
money, but to make common sense provision 
for the best schools. Practically, they have no 
school debt, as the recent report to the Board 
shows an available cash balance of some three 
thousand dollars! 

The population of Erie is nearly the same as 
that of Lancaster, about 26,000; but except in 
the High School department, for which a new 
building will soon be erected, it has more am- 
ple and better schoo! accommodations in every 
way; it has a larger school attendance; em- 
ploys one-third more teachers; pays higher 
salaries, because the grade of ability required 
cannot be had at very low rates; and is propor- 
tionately more interested in and more proud of 
its schools. The contrast in the educational 
status of these representative cities affords the 
best practical illustration to be found in Penn- 
sylvania of the benefit of the City Superinten- 
dency, when the office is wisely administered. 
Erie has for years demanded and secured con- 
stant, careful, intelligent supervision. Lancas- 


ter, on the other hand, is the only city of its 


class in the State without supervision, voting 
the City Superintendency “ inexpedient and 
unnecessary.” 

The City Superintendent, H. S. Jones, Esq., 
who is one of the very best school officers in the 
State, is paid a salary of $2,200, Erie may 
safely point to her School Board and her Super- 
intendent, and challenge comparison with any 
other city in Pennsylvania. 

Among other things, we saw here, on exhibi- 
tion in the High School, an attractive display of 
work in drawing—free-hand, isometrical and 
perspective—by the pupils, much of which 
would do no discredit to a professional school 
of design. 

The membership of the State Association was 
not so large as of late years, the enrollment 
falling somewhat short of two hundred. The 
distance to be traveled deterred many who 
usually attend from the eastern part of the 
State; the pressure of the hard times and the 
recent railroad strike were also causes affecting 
attendance. The papers read, any and all of 
which will amply repay perusal, appear in full 
in the present issue of 7ke Journal, as a part 
of the report of proceedings. 
feature of the daily sessions was the work of Miss 
Patridge. Cultured, ready, earnest, gifted with 
common sense and a delightful appreciation of 
genuine humor, she is always a favorite. 

On Thursday afternoon the Association was 
invited to make an excursion on the hagbor and 
the lake, certain public-spirited members of the 
School board, as we understand it, footing the 
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bill. Mr. Crouch, the president, Mr. O’Hagan, 
secretary, and other members of the Board, ac- 
companied our party in the barge, while Mr, 
Warfel took the sail-boat with Dr. Wickersham, 
Dr. Hays, and a dozen others, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who preferred the open boat. We had 
met Mr. W. on Wednesday afternoon ut the 
head of the bay, where a small party of us had 
gone on a pleasure trip in one of the small bay 
steamers, and he had kindly held his carriage 
at the call of the Lancaster men on Thursday, 
showing us the town, its pleasant drives and 
surroundings, and its beautiful cemetery. It 
was gratifying to find Mr. Warfel, originally 
from Lancastercounty, inthe progressive School 
Board of Erie. 

On Friday morning we scattered to all points 
of the compass. Dr. Wickersham left for 
Louisville, Ky., to attend the meeting of the 
National Educational Association, convening 
there on the 14th inst., and bearing a formal 
invitation from the State Association to hold 
their next annual meeting at Philadelphia. A 
small party of us—choice spirits, of course !— 
made up from a half-dozen counties, were away 
for Niagara and beyond. Detained at Buffalo 
for two hours, we “ did” the city under the wing 
of a good-natured cabman. Taking the cars 
once more, with appetites ‘ whetted to the cut- 
ting edge,” we reached Niagara, went through 
the Cataract House bill-of-fare from soup to 
coffee, including Southdown mutton, buffalo 
tongue, and the more delicate viands, and were 
again ready for exploration and adventure. 
Our driver gave us six hours of his valuable 
time. it was a good day, a good party, and we 
saw Niagara againas though we had left it but 
yesterday! Some of the Goat Island views and 
the rapids among the Three Sisters we reached 
after nightfall, but they lost nothing of gran- 
deur inthe waning light. Failing to sight, to 
hearing the Falls grew all the more tremen- 
dous ; and the arrowy rush of the rapids took 
on that ring of metallic quality which one but 
seldom hears from water in the sunlight. 

At Watkins, our party stopped at the Glen 
Park hotel, where we found home surroundings 
at moderate figures. Space fails us to tell of a 
delightful morning spent at chapel in Havana 
Glen, of rocks cleft so mightily and into forms 
so strange, of waters that were dashed into foam, 
lay still in shadowy pools, or ran with quiet 
murmur on their sunny way. Shall we recall 
the rainy afternoon, with umbrellas and water- 
proofs, enjoyed so heartily at Watkins’ Glen, 
our cathedral roofed in by the sky bending 
over; or the quiet evening at the modest Epis- 
copal church of the village, which rounded out 
our happy day to full completeness? Shall a 
word be said of our Monday’s trip from end to 
end of Seneca Lake, twice in twelve hours! 
Our space, our time, and the patience of the 
reader are all gone—these days themselves 
have become no more than a pleasant memory, 
in whose light some things we saw, some friends 
we met, look very fair. We bid them—Hail 
and Farewell! M. 





